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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


MR. TAFT JUDGED BY HIS MESSAGE 


O decisive answer is found in the President’s message to the 
4 insistent question whether he is with the progressives or 
with the reactionaries, such test topics as the Sherman Antitrust 
Law, the Interstate Commerce Law, and the conservation of natural 
resources being held over for future special messages. For this rea- 
son one paper declares the message “chiefly remarkable for what 
it does not say.” It “leaves the American people exactly where 
they have been for nine weary months in their fruitless endeavor 
to discover what ‘sort of President they elected in November, 
1908,” says The North American (Rep.), of Phiiadelphia, which 
adds the prediction that “not for much longer will there be sus- 
pension of judgment of the President who put forth the spineless 
message, the best commentary on which is that it has the unquali- 
fied approval of Speaker Cannon and the members of the New 
York Stock Exchange.” The same paper points its argument by 
comparing his letter of acceptance of the Presidential nomination 
sixteen months ago with his present message, declaring that in the 
former he “championed unequivocally every important Roosevelt 
policy,” while the latter is “a chronicle of omissions of anything 
of real imporcance.” is that of not 
creating a sensation,” says the Brooklyn Fag/e (Ind. Dem.), 
which adds: “It is neither hot nor cold.” 


“The sensation it creates 


) 
On every side it is con- 
trasted with a typical Roosevelt message. “Roosevelt used to 
pour out passionate calls to the country to awake and enlist for a 
crusade,” remarks the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), whereas “ Taft 
invites his fellow citizens to sit down quietly and talk over the 
The Springfield Republican (Ind.) finds 
the latter method “as soothing as the prayer of the bishop follow- 
ing the violently eruptive sermon of the evangelist.” In the 
opinion of the New York Outlook, which boasts Mr. Roosevelt as 
“contributing editor,” the message “is not less explicit, but it is 
less electrical” than the messages we had become used to. The 
same publication points out that Mr. Taft’s method will “do little 
to create a public pressure on the Congress,” since he addresses 


affairs of the nation.” 


that body directly, instead of talking over its head to the people. 
“ The so-called insurgents will not be satisfied with the message,” 
says Senator Hale (Rep.) to an interviewer. Even 7he Wall 
Street Journal (Fin.) fails to discover any traces of radicalism 
in the message, which, it remarks, “may almost be said to lean 
a trifle too much in the opposite direction.” 

The Indianapolis .Vews (Ind.) pronounces it “most disappoint- 
ingly conservative,” and remarks: “Sooner or later the President 
will have to choose his path. The sooner, we say, the better.” 
Similar comment is found in the Buffalo 7zes (Dem.), the 
Chattanooga 77mes (Dem.), the Detroit Mews (Ind.), the Boston 


Journal (Rep.), the Raleigh (N. C.) Mews and Observer (Dem.), 
the Norfolk Vixginta-Pilot (Dem.), the Newark Evening News 
(Ind.), the St. Louis Star (Rep.), the Brooklyn Citizen (Dem.), 
the Pittsburg Post (Dem.), and the Chicago 7r7bune (Rep.) ; many 
of the Democratic papers definitely asserting that he stands for 
reaction. 

The Daily People (Socialist Labor) thinks that “contempt for 
labor is the leading characteristic of the message,” since “every 
labor question except the improper use of the injunction against 
strikes is absolutely ignored.” 

On the other hand many editors ridicule the idea that President 
Taft’s conservatism alines him with the reactionaries rather than 
with the progressives. “Except in the Winona speech,” remarks 
the Chicago Record -Heral/d (1nd.), “he has said nothing that in- 
dicated reactionary sympathies, and the annual message is certainly 
that of a progressive statesman.” According to the Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.), “there is scarcely a suggestion or recommendation 
in it that does not appeal to Democrats quite as strongly as to 
Republicans.” “A great majority of the Republican Senators and 
Representatives approve the message,” says Walter Wellman ina 
dispatch to the Chicago Record-Herald. Any disappointment 
that may be felt by the more radical Republicans is tempered, he 
says, by hope for the future; their tendency being to regard the 
message as merely the prolog to the real play. Of Mr. Taft’s 
own attitude toward himself and his office Mr. Wellman says: 


“He believes he is going to get upon the statute-books more 
laws for the regulation of corporations, stock issues, interstate 
commerce, publicity, etc., than even Mr. Roosevelt ever advocated. 

“It is interesting to know that in these plans and expectations 
President Taft counts upon the support of Senator Aldrich and 
Speaker Cannon 

“The confidence which President Taft feels in his ability to 
secure progressive legislation during the coming winter is based 
upon these considerations : 

“1, When the progressives in the two Houses learn he is for poli- 
cies which accord with their contentions they can do nothing else 
than support him and them. 

“2, He has received assurances from Senator Aldrich and 
Speaker Cannon that they will stand by him, and the President 
believes both are sincere. 

“3. He believes in their sincerity, because both have told ‘him 
of their fear, shared by all Republicans, that if something be not 
done to allay discontent the Republicans will lose the next House. 

“4. He has special reason to believe in the sincerity of Mr. 
Cannon, because the Speaker is eager to rehabilitate himself in 
public favor and outwit his enemies.” 


“There is still in the White House a man whose instincts are 
for progress rather than fcr reaction,” 
Post (Ind.). 


says the Chicago Zvening 
While the message, says the Hartford Courant 
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(Rep.), “lacks the spice of the Roosevelt messages,” it is never- 
theless “as sound and earnest as those were.” “The message is 
progressive,” declares the Philadelphia 7xguzrer (Rep.), and 7he 
Record (Ind. Dem.), of the same city, predicts that “it will 
strengthen the public confidence in the discretion and judgment 
of Mr. Taft.” John Temple Graves, in Mr. Hearst’s New York 
American (Ind.), warns the reactionaries against assuming that 
Mr. Taft has spent his-ammunition. The message, he says, is 
merely “a picket-shot which tells that the battalions of remedial 
legislation are steadily and confidently marching to the front.” 
The Richmond News-Leader (Dem.) finds comfort in the indica- 
tions that Mr. Taft is going to give us an Administration “ without 
disturbance and turmoil.” The message leaves the critics of the 
President, according to a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Herald (Ind.), “in a state of suspended animation.” “We no 
longer see the wrinkled front and the clinched teeth,” exclaims the 
New York 7zmes (Ind. Dem.), “and over the printed pages a benig- 
nant countenance seems to look forth upon a world of peace, the 
countenance of a man and a President considering, in. calmness 
and with a philosophical mind, what recommendations for the pub- 
lic welfare he shall make to the Congress.” 

Many papers specially commend the President for making his 
message essentially a business man’s message. 
ton Pos? (Ind.): 


“There is not a syllable in the message which could operate to 


retard in the slightest degree the resumption of commercial and 
industrial activity. On the contrary, the sensitive heart of busi- 


ness should be quickened and stimulated, as doubtless it will be.” 
With Mr. Taft, says the New York /¥Vor¢@d (Ind. Dem.), “the 


Says the Washing- 


administration of the Government is apparently a plain matter of 
business in the public interest, not a game to be played for per- 
sonal amusement or political effect.” The Springfield Republican 


(Ind.) enlarges upon the same idea: 


“Tf this is not a business man’s message there never was one. 
Our foreign relations are considered in their commercial rather 
than their political aspect. lt is so with the Near-East and the 
Far-East countries, and especially so with the nations of our own 
hemisphere. Has America with its missions and schools won the 
good-will of Eastern Asia? It can and should be turned to trade 
account. Have we gained a more influential position with the 
countries to the south? Jt should be used to bring about larger 
and ever-expanding trade relations heipful to the prosperity and 
peace of all concerned, Even the State Department, says the 
President in effect, should be reorganized in the way of making it 
more an agency for the watch and ward of our exterior commerce 


and less an engine for political adjustment. And itis in no narrow 
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tariff exclusion spirit that President Taft considers these matters. 
Congress has placed in his hands a mighty weapon with which to 
fight for trade with tariff reprisals, but the President recognizes 
that outside markets are things to be won in peace and not con- 
quered in force; and he assures the country that no use will be 
made of this weapon except in the improbable cases of an obvious 
effort to impose against our commerce deliberate and flagrant 
discriminations.” 

Abroad the message is interpreted as indicating that the United 
States is destined to play an increasingly powerful part in the 
world’s affairs, especially from the standpoint of commerce. Thus 
the Paris Széc/e sums up the message as bespeaking prosperity at 
home and expansion by force or persuasion abroad, and i* thinks 
that President Taft’s reluctance to apply the maximum duties will 
do much to calm European inquietude over the new Tariff Law. 


THE TARIFF 


While the “insurgents,” after President Taft’s Winona speech, 
can scarcely have looked for any encouragement in their efforts to 
reopen the tariff debate during this session, they will doubtless 
find some comfort in his latest words on the functions of the new 
tariff board. This board, the President makes clear, will not heed 
the commands of the “standpatters ” not to inquire into and publish 
differences in cost of production here and abroad. The President 
notes that nothing “halts business and interferes with the course 
of prosperity so much as the threatened revision of the tariff,” and 
“it seems to me unwise to attempt it,” without more investigation ; 
so “I have directed the tariff board to make an investigation,” but 
to make it “wholly without respect to the effect which the facts 
may have in calling for a readjustment of the rates of duty.” 

To the Troy 7izmes (Rep.) the President’s attitude in this is 
“most reassuring,” since it means, “for two or three years at least, 
immunity from the menace of tariff changes based on inaccurate 
or inadequate information.” The Indianapolis Star (Ind.Rep.), 
however, complains that the President is evidently blind to the 
fact that “the tariff in important respects is unjust and spoliatory,” 
and the Brooklyn C7t/zen (Dem.) remarks bitterly : “This will de- 
light the men who have the whole of industrial America by the 
throat, and whose powers of exaction are dependent almost entirely 
upon the laws passed by their tools and approved by Mr. Taft.” 

Greater comfort for the revisionists is to be found in a recent 
public utterance by Secretary MacVeagh, who told the Massachu- 


setts Bankers’ Association that a “new tariff era” has begun. To 
quote: 


Whereas it has 


“The Republican party has changed its front. 














’TWIXT DEVIL AND DEEP SEA, 


— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 





““ WHAT! YOU STILL HERE?”’ 
—-Triggsin the New Vork Press. 


CONGRESS MEETS. 
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READING THE MESSAGE TO EMPTY BENCHES. 


How Congre’s took it. 


The few members in their seats in the House are writing, talking, or reading, and the most attentive listeners, apparently, 


are the eight lonely visitors in the gallery. 


been marching toward higher and higher tariff, it has now faced 
about and is marching, no matter how slow any one may think its 
present pace is, toward lower tariffs. It has recognized changed 
conditions. Thisis awonderful, radical, and fundamental change, 


the importance of which has not been sufficiently recognized. 
“It is true that the Payne Bill does not contain as much down- 


ward revision as the great majority of members of the Republican 
party had wished. It is perfectly well known that it did not con- 
tain as much of that revision as the President wished.” 


CUTTING DOWN EXPENSES 


It seems that while the individual cost of living continues to 
soar, Uncle Sam's cost of living has been brought down. This 
cutting down of public expenses is regarded by many papers as 
the most important fact emphasized in the President's message. 

The total estimates for next year are more than $40,000,000 
below the sum of this year’s appropriations, No other President, 
says the Philadelphia P7¢ss (Rep.), has everdonethis. Mr. Taft, 
remarks the New York Evening Mail (Rep.), “as made good on 
the big thing he set himself to do the very week he took office.” 
He “has rebuked, by the propaganda of example and the logic of 
deed, the growing extravagance in Federal administration.” On 
every side the chorus is one of approval, no voice having yet been 
raised to warn us of unguessed perils lurking in the practise of 
economy. Says the New York Evening Sun, evidently in a 
reminiscent mood: “Of course, the lowly duty of living within your 
income is one which would appeal only to a statesman who did 
not have plans for the reformation of the universe.” - 

The President has not rested content with cutting the estimates. 
Says the New York 7>7zbune (Rep.): 


“For more substantia) economies it is necessary to look to the 
reduction of the costs of permanent administration. With this in 
view the President reports that ‘the Treasury Department has in- 
stituted an investigation by one of the most skilled accountants in 
the United States.’ The object of the investigation is to devise 
means ‘to increase the average efficiency of each employee’ of the 
Federal Government. ‘There is great room,’ says the President, 


‘for improvement to that end, not only by the reorganization of 


bureaus and departments and in the avoidance of duplication, but 
also in the treatment of the individual employee.’ 

“For the thorough investigation of this subject two years will be 
required. It is to be hoped that it will be pursued with vigor, 
irrespective of any tendency which an increase of revenues may 
have to reduce the present pressure for economy. The need of 
promoting individual efficiency is present in the public service 
everywhere to-day. If the Federal Government can set the exam- 
ple of an efficient organization, which has no place for the over- 
paid, the incompetent, the idler, or the supernumerary, it wi)) ex- 
ert a salutary influence in the States and the cities.” 


THE MESSAGE IN BRIEF 


Opening his message with a long and detailed account of this 
country’s present relations with foreign Governments, the Presi- 
dent reports amity and good understanding except in the case of 
Nicaragua, with which we have severed diplomatic relations. He 
Says the Central-American Republics have long been complaining 
“against the Zelaya Government of Nicaragua, which has kept 
Central America in constant tension or turmoil.” After a refer- 


ence to “the unspeakable barbarities and oppression alleged to 
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SOOTHING SIRUP, 


There is nothing sensationalor disturbing in the President's message 


— Wise in the Newark News, 
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have been committed by the Zelaya Government,” he goes on to 
say that Cannon and Groce, the two Americans shot by Zelaya’s 


order, “were officers in the organized forces of a revolution,” and 
as such “were entitled to be dealt with as prisoners of war.” In 


connection with this situation the United States Government 


- 

















STRANGE HOW LONG IT TOOK LITTLE RED RIDINGHOOD TO 
TUMBLE TO THE FACT THAT THE OLD WOLF WASN’T HER 


GRANDMOTHER ! 


—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


“is intending to take such future steps as may be found most 
consistent with its dignity, its duty to American interests, and 
its mora) obligations to Centra] America and to civilization.” 

As a result of rigid departmental economies he reports that “the 
estimates for the expenses of the Government for the next fiscal year, 
ending June 30, 1911, are less than the appropriations for this current 
fiscal year by $42,818,000.” By June 30, 1911, he predicts a Treasury 
surplus of $35,931,000. The President advocates civil pensions. 

Of the Sugar Trust’s customs frauds he says that “criminal pros- 
ecutions are now proceeding against a number of the Government 
officers,” and he fears that an investigation of the frauds by Con- 
gress at present “might by giving immunity and otherwise prove 
an embarrassment in securing conviction of the guilty parties.” 
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A BIG JOB FOR THE PLUMBER, 
—Bradley in the Chicago News. 
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Referring to the oft-exprest fear that the “maximum and mini- 
mum ” Clause in the Tariff Act—of which the application rests with 
the President—is likely to lead to a tariff war, he “begs to express 
the hope and belief that no such result need be anticipated,” since 
“no one is seeking a tariff war or a condition in which the spirit of 
retaliation shal] be aroused.” He explains the importance of the 
new tariff board in preparing the way for future revisions, but 
characterizes as “unwise” any immediate attempts at further re- 
vision, since “nothing halts business and interferes with the course 
of prosperity so much as the threatened revision of the tariff.” In 
this connection he says: “Jt is wel) to note that the increase in 
the cost of )iving is not confined to this country, but prevails the 
world over, and that those who would charge increases in prices 
to the existing protective tariff must meet the fact that the rise in 
prices has taken place almost wholly in those products of the fac- 
tory and farm in respect to which there has been either no increase 
in the tariff or in many instances a very considerable reduction.” 

“The greatest need in our American institutions,” according to 
the President, is “a change in judicial procedure” which shall do 
away with “the deplorable delays in the administration of civil 
and criminal Jaw,” and he recommends to Congress legislation pro- 
viding for the appointment by the President of a commission to 
report upon the needed reforms. Touching on labor questions, 
he quotes the declaration in the Republican platform that “*o in- 
junction or temporary restraining order should be issued without 
notice, except where irreparable injury would result from delay, 
in which case a speedy hearing thereafter should be granted,” and 
he recommends legislation in accordance with this promise. 

He states that the developments in the operation of the so- 
called “Sherman Antitrust Law” and the “ Interstate Commerce 
Law” “call for a discussion and some suggestions as to amend- 
ments,” but adds that he will embody these in a special message 
to come later. 

Of postal savings-banks he says, “1 am convinced that the people 
desire such banks, and am sure that when the banks are furnished 
they will be productive of the utmost good.” 


” 


He “earnestly recommends” the passage of a ship-subsidy bill. 


He recommends the admission of New Mexico and Arizona as 
separate States. 

He promises a special message on the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of the nation’s natural resources. 

As a step toward the stamping out of the “white-slave trade” 
he suggests'the appropriation of a sum of $50,000 “to be used by 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor for the employment of 
special inspectors,” to bring those responsible for this trade to 
conviction under a Federal law. 


He advocates a “ Bureau of Public Health.” 
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—Bradley in the Chicago News. 





HIS BUSY DAY. 
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UNION LABOR’S REPUDIATION OF THE 
SALOON 
A LL doubt as to the attitude of union labor toward the sa)oon, 


declares The Western Christian Advocate, of Cincinnati, 


is cleared away by the unequivocal statements of prominent )abor 
leaders during the recent annual convention of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor, which was 
held in Toronto, Canada. 


“The time has come,” pro- 
claimed Samuel Gompers, the 
Federation’s president, “when 
the saloon and the labor move- 


ment must be divorced.” 


Others who spoke no less em- 
phatically were Thomas L. 


Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, John Mitchell, 
ex-president of that organiza- 
tion, and john B. Lennon, 
treasurer of the Federation. 
Said Mr. Mitchell, a leader 


idolized by the unions: 


“Poverty has driven many 
a strong man to drink, and 
drink has driven many a strong 
man to poverty. Iam not at 
all imprest with the argument 
that if you close down the 
liquor traffic you bring about 
acalamity. Rather the con- 
trary. There is a readjust- 
ment of society. Nothing has 

President of the United Mine Work. done more to bring misery 
ers, who asserts that “the trade-unions upon innocent women and 


are doing more for the cause of temper- Children than the money spent 
ance than any other institution in the i > 
world.”” mn drink. 


“No man has a right to 
spend acent upon himself until he has first provided for his family. 
The average workingman does not yet earn enough to give his 
family all the comforts they deserve. He has no money to spend 
on drink without robbing his family. 1 believe that, as the labor 
movement grows, so will the temperance movement grow.” 





THOMAS L. LEWIS, 


Mr, Lennon, discussing the effect of the liquor traffic on the 
standard of living, declared that “to the trade-unionist there is 
no redeeming feature in the saloon.” To quote: 


“What is the effect of the liquor traffic on the standard of living 
of the people? Is there any influence gone out from the saloon 
that has helped to make men and women better ? The labor move- 
ment is essentially a moral movement. It stands for equal oppor- 
tunity for men and women, tho it believes that it should be made 
more easily possible for women to become home-makers. Who 
could deny that the liquor traffic was driving women to work in 
factories, in workshops, and at washtubs who ought not to be 
there? The trade-union movement was opposed to child labor, 
yet who could deny that the liquor traffic was driving into indus- 
trial life boys and girls who should be in the school or on the 
playground ? The liquor traffic tended to decrease wages, never 


. a c . ) 
to increase them. The use of alcohol made workmen less skilful, 


and drove men to lower scales of employment and reward. Every 


cent spent in the liquor business was wasted, bringing no social 
benefit or moral uplift.” 


Said President Lewis, who believes that “the trade-unions are 
doing more for the cause of temperance than any other institution 


in the world”: 


“If you want to know where the miners of America stand upon 
the temperance question, I’ll tel) you. In our constitution we 
have a clause which forbids any member to sell intoxicants even 
at a picnic. That’s what we think of the liquor traffic. Some 
people say that the saloon is a necessary evil. I don’t believe in 
that kind of doctrine. I don't believe that legislation alone will 


eradicate the traffic. Nothing but the spread of education will’ 
accomplish that. . . . The Christian churches are established for 


the purpose of replacing paganism with Christianity; the trade- 
union movement is organized to educate the people, to drive out 
ignorance, and elevate the toiers of our Sand, Because the liquor 
traffic tends to enslave the people, to make them satisfied with 
improper conditions, and keep them igncrant, the leaders of the 


trade-union movement are ca))ed on to fight the saloon.” 


CRITICS OF THE NICARAGUA PROGRAM 
W HILE the weight of public opinion, as voiced by the press, 
favors the strong-arm policy of our State Department 

against President Zelaya, it is a noteworthy fact that a number of 
our papers believe that our Government is in the wrong. The 
reason given by Secretary Knox for proceeding against Zelaya was 
his execution of two Americans found in the insurgent army. 
“Their execution,” declared the Secretary, “is said to have been 
preceded by barbarous cruelties.” Besides this, Zelaya is accused 
of having “almost continuously kept Central America in tension or 
turmoil.” In reply to this the Secretary’s critics remark that the 
two Americans who met their fate at Zelaya’s hands knew his 
character and their own risk when they joined the insurgent forces 
“If the Americans who were executed had actually taken up arms 
against the Nicaraguan Government,” says the Portland Oregonian 
(Rep.), “their position in the eyes of the world would be not at all 
different from that of a couple of Nicaraguans who might enter 
the United States and join an army of revolutionists who were 
seeking to overthrow our own Government.” The Jacksonville 
Times-Union (Dem.) argues that the two men could be “either 
insurgents liable to the treatment accorded their fellows, or Ameri- 
can citizens making war on a nation with which their country was 


at peace,” but “it is hard to believe they could be both”: 


“If American citizens they were filibusters like Walker to whom 
our Government extended no protection, since he was engaged in 
an unlawful attempt; if they 
had become soldiers of the 
insurrection against Zelaya 
they were liable to the pains 
and penalties incident to re- 
bellion and likewise deprived 
of the protection which Sec- 


retary Knox seems inclined to 
extend.” 


The Indianapolis News 
(Dem.), also in doubt, con- 


tends similarly : 


“If it was legal to execute 
Nicaraguan revolutionists, it 
was legal to execute Ameri- 
cans found fighting in their 
ranks, If the trial was fair, 
and if the punishment was 
one that was customary inthe 
country, we, of course, have 
no right to object. If Ameri- 
cans choose to mix up in the 
politics of the countries in 
which they sojourn, to be- 
come a narty to domestic 
quarrels, and to wage war on 
the very Governments which Copyrighted, 1909, by Harris & Ewen, Washington, D.C, 
are expected to protect them a al ae aia 
in their rights, they simply 
must take the consequences. 
: Even in dealing with 
so contemptible a State as Nicaragua, we should be sure that we 
are right.” 





A labor leader who declares that “to 
the trade-unionist there is no redeem- 


ing feature in the saloon.” 


Instead of admiring the strength and vigor of Mr. Knox’s indict- 
ment of Zelaya (which we quoted last week) his critics regard it 


as filled with bluster and buncombe. Mr. Knox has gone at the 
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matter “in a spirit of arrogance,” thinks the Charleston Zvexing 
Post (Dem.), and he “has represented the United States as pro- 
ceeding as the bully of a gang rather than as an elder and a wiser 
brother among the States of the Western Hemisphere, and there 
can be no doubt that his course has offended the sensibilities of 


the Latin-American Republics.” The Chicago Record-Herald 
calls it “an amazing document ”— 


“A dozument, it is safe to say, that Mr. Knox would not have 
indited or addrest to the representative of a first-rate Power. A 
country’s diplomacy, however, is judged by treatment of small 
Powers as well as great, and the principles of law, morals, and 
ultimate expediency cover both great and sma)) Powers.” 


The Omaha World-Herald (Dem.) draws this contrast between 
the present Secretary of State and his predecessors : 


“The proudest achievement of Elihu Root, as Secretary of State, 
was the restoration of amicable relations between the United States 
and the Central and South American States, and the winning of 
their confidence in the unselfish and generous friendship of this 
Republic. From late indications there seems to be some danger 
that, for reasons that are not fully apparent, the structure Root so 


carefully and laboriously erected is to be speedily demolished by 
his successor.” 


A dispatch from Managua quotes President Zelaya as saying 
that he has no choice but to submit to the “unjust” course of the 


United States. We read in part: 


“Defenseless against the hostility of a powerful nation, I must 
submit, altho I have been condemned unheard. 


“This coercion by the United States will not redound to the 
credit of that nation, whose motives are questioned in all Latin- 


America. The shooting of Groce and Cannon is a pretext. Both 
were amenable to the law of Nicaragua, which distinctly authorizes 
the shooting of individuals commanding rebels. . . . The attempt 
of Secretary Knox to establish the inviolability of the persons of 
Americans participating in foreign revolutions will result in con- 
stant revolutions Jed by immune Americans.” 


WERE THE COOK RECORDS “COOKED”? 


Ee charge that the polar records of Dr. Cook were “ doctored,” 
: “and “cooked,” as one paper puts it, has carried conviction 
to-those already convinced of the falsity of his claims, but seem- 
imgly has failed to.shake the confidence of his friends, Admiral 
Melville repeats that Cook is a “faker,” while Anthony Fiala de- 
ciares the charge of fabrication is “false on its face,” and reiter- 
ates his belief in Cook. The charge is made by the two men who 
say they did the job, and their stories are given in the New York 


Times, the leading anti-Cook paper. These men are named 


George H. Dunkle, an insurance agent who thought up the 
scheme, and Capt. August Wedel Loose, a navigator who says he 
fabricated a set of observations that would stand scientific scrutiny 
and that could be used by Dr. Cook as the ones he made on his 
invasion of the realm of St. Nicholas. The explorer, according 
to their story, agreed to pay them $4,000 for their work, but dis- 
appeared after paying them only $260, so they sold their story to 
The Times. \t is currently reported that they received several 
thousand dollars for it. Dunkle tells of introducing Loose to Cook, 
and relates this conversation as having taken place in his presence : 


“Before I left, Captain Loose asked Dr. Cook a number of 
questions about his polar trip. : I heard the Captain ask the Doc- 
tor if he had taken his altitudes while on the trip to the Pole—that 
is, the altitude of the heavenly bodies above the horizon. Dr. 
Cook replied that he had not. 

“Well, if that is so,’ replied the Captain, ‘then youcan not hope 
to convince the scientists that you reached the North Pole. They 
will want to see those altitude observations. Without them you 
can not get along.’ ; 

“Dr. Cook thought a moment and replied : 

“Ves, I think you are right, Captain. 


I think I ought to have 
them.’ 
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“He paused again and then asked the Captain: 


“*Do you think you could help me work out those altitudes ?” 
“*Of course I could,’ replied the Captain, 


“*How could you do it ?’ asked Dr. Cook. 

“‘Why, that’s easy,’said the Captain. ‘I’ll work them out back- 
ward.’ 

“Dr. Cook asked if he really knew how to work out observa- 
tions backward—that is, to work them down to the first observa. 
tion as it would occur at a given latitude—and Captain Loose as- 
sured him that he most certainly could. 

“¢Then,’ replied Dr. Cook, ‘you can be of some service to me.’” 


Toward the end of Dunkle’s account he records a remark that 
threws light on what Dr. Cook intended to do with the Captain’s 
figures. Said Dr. Cook to Dunkle: 


“The Captain seems to understand what he is doing, and the 
observations he has already submitted are accurate and will be 
of great value in checking up.” 


Captain Loose goes into great detail in telling of his dealings. 
with Cook, and both conspirators agree that they advised the Doc- 
tor to throw away his own records and substitute those fabricated 
by Loose, but, as Loose himself says: 


“Of course, I have no way of knowing that the Doctor did 
actually copy my observations and send them in as his own work, 
because he did not show the observations to me before he sent 
them away, nor did he tel] me exactly what use he had made of 
them. I do know, however, that the Doctor told me more than 
once that I had helped him greatly and that he felt safe, after I 
had turned over to him all the observations I had made, together 
with a lot of suggestions, in sending his proofs away. 1 also fee? 
confident that if he used the stuff he had before I started in to help 
him he would never convince those Danish scientists.” 


Walter Lonsdale, Dr. Cook’s private secretary, who took the 
Doctor’s records to Denmark, cables to the New York American 
that the Doctor employed Loose, “for the purpose, not of fabri- 
cating records, but merely of checking observations taken by the 
Doctor.” He continues: 


“T have seen the original records of Cook, both before and after 
he met Loose and Dunkle, and J] know positively that they remain 
unaltered. 

“Loose set to work at home, checking observations made by 
Cook, always with the distinct understanding that no corrections. 
or alterations were to be made. Loose was understood to be an 
expert navigator, well versed in taking observatious. Dr. Cook 
consented to his doing the checking purely to satisfy his own 
curiosity. .. se.» 

“Loose, however, did not inspire confidence and was told by 
Dr. Cook that he did not want his services or figures, and he was 
discharged.” 


The New York World thinks that these revelations put Dr. 
Cook “in the worst possible light,” and are “the most damaging 
evidence yet presented against him,” and the Hartford 7imes be- 
lieves the conspirators’ account and remarks that the most chari- 
table view to take of Dr. Cook “is that on the one subject of polar 
exploration he has a wandering of the mind.” “What shreds of 
credibility remained to the Cook narrative” seem destroyed, re- 
marks the New York G/sde, and other papers observe that if he 
did find the Pole, he has had the most amazing run of ill-luck 
since then ever encountered by an explorer. 


Admira) Melville is quoted as saying: 


“T have believed all along that Dr. Cook is a faker. Any navi- 
gator of experience can frame up a set of observations and records 
of the Arctic regions which would bear close scrutiny. I can do 
it in the same way that Captain Loose says he did it. That is by 
starting from the North Pole and figuring backward, or vice versa. 

“ There were too many discrepancies in the narrative of Dr. Cook 
to convince me he reached the North Pole. I do not think he got 
out of sight of land. It would take more thana mere statement 
to convince me that Dr. Cook reached the Pole with two Eskimos 
and a limited supply of necessities.” 


On the other hand, the scientists of Denmark are reported by 
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cable as discrediting the accusations against 
Dr. Cook, and the ational Tidende, of 
Copenhagen, is quoted as saying editorially: 
“It is natural that calumnies should increase 
when Dr. Cook’s papers are on the eve of 
examination, the object of his accusers being 
to influence the committee.” The New York 
Tribune calls Dunkle and Loose “a pair of 
precious scoundrels,” and intimates that it 
would not believe them under oath, and the 
Brooklyn 7zwes calls the account “an excess- 
ively fishy story.” The Brooklyn Z77mes takes 
the view that Dr. Cook legitimately employed 
Captain Loose to verify his data, and found 
himself in the clutches of two blackmailers. 

Anthony Fiala, the Arctic explorer, says of 
the affair : 

“This story is false on its face. The men 
have admitted themselves as parties to an 
alleged attempt to deceive. I know both of 
them. Dunkle approached me a short time 
ago and asked me to introduce him to John R. 
Bradley, Cook’s backer, for the promotion of 
an insurance scheme on Cook. He wanted to 
insure the financial success of Cook’s lectures. 


It didn’t look right, and I told him so. I[ 
refused to introduce him or have anything to 


do with his scheme. [ know he afterward met 


“YT have met Captain Loose, too. Did he 
impress me as being a typical old sea captain, you ask? Well, 


hardly. He’s far too clever.” 


A further point is that no records fabricated in New York could 
be substituted for the original ones made in the Arctic. Says Mr. 
Fiala: 

“TI don’t believe any one could find a substitute for those old, 
blubber-stained, snow-marked notebooks familiar to every Arctic 
explorer. This is where the weak part of an attempt to deceive 
will be found.” 


TO ROOT OUT THE WHITE-SLAVE 
TRADE 


7 O one can glance at the Congressional report on the “ white- 
slave” traffic, says the Washington Z7mes, without being 
driven to agree with the Commission that this evil, “more than 
any other one thing, is a disgrace to American civilization.” 
There can be no question, adds this paper, that “it means the 
eradual undermining of American civilization,” and the nation 
and the States “ought to be awakened by this report ” and “ought 
to take active steps to make this traffic as nearly impossible as 
may be.” The disquieting information is conveyed in this report 
that liers-in-wait are watching in all places of public resort to en- 
snare innocent victims to their awful fate. The Commission find 
that— 


“those who recruit women for immoral purposes watch all places 
where young women are likely to be found under circumstances 
which will give them a ready means of acquaintance and intimacy, 
such as employment agencies, immigrant homes, moving-picture 
shows, dance-halls, sometimes waiting-rooms in large department 
stores, railroad stations, manicuring and hair-dressing establish- 
ments.” 


The Commission draw a striking picture of the bondage in which 


these women are kept, how “they are held practically enslaved in 
infamous resorts, and robbed of their earnings and held in bondage 


of debt with little or no liberty, and when they attempt to escape 
are tipped off to the police or hounded by a league of men cooper- 


ating with the persons seeking to enslave the women.” It appears 
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that the Commission has been cooperating with 
the authorities for the eradication of this traffic 
and “the value of the establishments in the 
Chicago red-light districts has depreciated 50 
per cent. as the result of the Federal cases 
brought against them.” The work of investi- 
gation and prosecution has not been without 
its perils. We read: 

“Too much credit can not be given to the 
agents, whc independently planned details and 
with cheerful courage, even at the risk of their 
lives at times, secured the information. Several 
of the agents under various pretexts had to 
associate on friendly terms with the criminal 


procurers and importers and their unfortunate 
or degraded victims when a discovery of their 


purposes might have resulted in their murder.” 

The President recommends an appropriation 
of $50,000 to aid this work. Representative 
Mann, of Chicago, has introduced a drastic 
billto punish the white-slave traders by a $5,000 
fine or five years in prison. The Commission 
recommend an elaborate system of inspectors 
to deal specially with this work, and advise 
new penalties and changes in the laws to cope 


THE MAN WHO SAYS HE WROTE DR. 
COOK’S RECORDS. 

Capt. A. W. Loose’s charges have Sus adds: 
. given a new impetus to the languishing 

Bradley. North-pole controversy. 


with the evil. And the New York /vening 


“Whatever may be done by a Federal law, 
the fact remains that the national authorities 
can not deal with the vicious and disgraceful evil except under 
certain conditions. The States themselves must take action if 
an abominable form of slavery is to be abolished at the great 
centers of population throughout the country.” 


The large majority of the women brought into the United States 
became immoral before leaving their own countries, the Commis- 
sion report, but a small percentage are decoyed here by the prom- 
ise of high wages and find too late that they are entrapt. The 
New York 7ribune says on this point: 


“Tf the traffic in immigrants is as large as this seems to indicate, 
it is fortunate that the Commission is able to report that only a 
small percentage of the women brought to this country for im- 
moral purposes are innocent. If they are almost entirely those 
who have led vicious lives abroad, information concerning them 
can be obtained from the police of Europe, and the trade may.be 
comparatively easy to restrict should vigorous measures ‘be taken. 
At any rate, the Federal Government in guarding against and pun- 
ishing this traffic will have certain advantages over the local 
authorities. By cooperating with European States it will obtain 
a mass of detailed information regarding immoral persons such as 
does not exist anywhere in this country, and with agents on ship- 
board it will have a favorable opportunity to observe for several 
days the conduct of women coming to this country. 

“Mr. Taft has recommended a considerable appropriation where- 
with to resist this traffic. The authorities can not make too de- 
termined a stand against it. If the Federal Government starts a 
crusade its example will not fail to produce an impression upon 
the shameful laxity and inefficiency of local authorities in their 
treatment of vice. With the national authorities putting forth all 
their energies it will not be possible for the mayor of a great city 
to pretend to be doing his full duty by demanding that those who 
urge him to fight the traffic furnish him with legal evidence of 
specific instances of it.” 

The New York £vexing Post thinks that “the outrageous crimes 
that are covered by the name of the ‘white-slave’ traffic should be 
fought with a degree of resolution and persistence far greater than 
has as yet been manifested,” and adds ; 

“The comparative indifference with which the subject appears 
to be regarded can be explained only by the failure of the public 
at large to distinguish clearly between what, is called ‘the social 
evil’ as a whole and the unspeakably infamous ‘ white-slave’ traffic.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


We cheerfully fall in with the spelling-reform board’s action in changing it 
to knox.—Washington Post. 

Castro is said to be contemplating residence in the United States. Perhaps 
he is attracted by the collapse of the reform crusade in San Franciscu.—Atlanta 
Georgian. 

Kinc LEOPOLD is donating money to the cure of the sleeping-sickness. Pos- 
sibly too many of his rubber gleaners have been caught napping.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 

Wauts-F arco is to declare a dividend of $300 ashare. Shades of Jesse James 
and the Younger brothers! Think how much ye allowed to get away !—Phila- 
deiphia Inqutrer. 


Japan has a $3,000,000 sugar scandal. It is an emergency in which a number 
of gentlemen in New York would like to loan Collector Loeb to the Mikado.— 


Washington Post. 
One strong point about Uncle Joe Cannon is the judgment he uses in the 
distribution of his opposition. He has it scattered so that most of it is outside 


the House of Representatives and the Eighteenth Illinois district.—S?. Paul 
ftoneer Press. 
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“SANTY, DID YE EVER SEE ‘EM IN THESE PARTS BEFORE?’ 


—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

















THE SUFFRAGETTE KIND. 
—Flohri in /udge. 


THE per capita circulation is now $35.01 and few of us are more than $35 
short of our share.—St. Paul Dispatch. 


Ir New York should imitate Houston by providing a three-cent fare for strap- 
hangers, there would doubtless be a startling revival of masculine gallantry. — 
Wall Street Journal. 


AN English authority claims that we must exploit the North Pole commercially 
before we can claim it. What does that fellow think Cook and Peary are doing? 
—Detrott Free Press. 


Tue news from Africa is that Roosevelt has bagged a bohor, kob, and singing 
topi. It is supposed that he won’t get homesick now for his old tennis Cabinet. 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 


THE new Washington post-cards have George’s picture on one-half and his 
wife’s picture on the reply card, thus recognizing woman’s right to the last 
word.—Des Moines Register and Leader. 


OF course, if Walter Wellman says that Cook did not get to the Pole, he 


knows what he is talking about, for nobody has not gotten there any mote often 
than this same Wellman.—Charleston News and Courter. 
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“ THEY AINT NO SANTA CLAUS.”’ 








—Macauley in the New York World. 
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JARRING NOTES DISTURB ST. NICK. 
—May in the Pittsburg Gazette-Times 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE CARTOONISTS. 
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STOLYPINE’S LESSON TO THE DOUMA 


= pleasant dream of the majority party in the Douma that 
they were running the Russian Government has just had a 
rude jolt, according to the Russian papers. In other countries, 


when the Premier disagrees with the majority party, he resigns; 


in Russia, he gets a new majority party that will agree with him, 
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HOW THE “ LITTLE FATHER” TRAVELS, 

—Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


and goes right on running the Government as before. It seems 
that the Octoberists, the majority party in the Douma, which for 
the last two years upheld the Government of Stolypine, and which 
received a severe reprimand from the country a few weeks ago in 
the defeat of some of its candidates for the Douma, held a congress 
of their party immediately after election, to consider the causes of 
dissatisfaction withtheir policy. Asaresult they determined upon 
a more active and Jiberal course in the future, and adopted a series 
of principles pledging themselves to work for positive, progressive 
reforms, and to put an end tothe policy of mere pacification. But 
the Octoberists reckoned without the host, without the bureau- 
cratic Government, without Stolypine. The Prime Minister de- 
clared point blank that he would not follow the party on its profest 
new course, and indicated plainly that the Government is not yet 
done with the extermination of the revolutionary elements of 1905 
and 1906, and that it will go on in the same old way with the ex- 
ecution of political oftenders and with its general policy of the 
suppression of every manifestation of a liberal spirit. Thus there 
has arisen a strange political situation. The Government is using 
its influence to form new party alinements in the Douma, and has 
already met with partial success. According tothe St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Paris Croix, a peasant group has suddenly 
sprung up which can be swung up to the conservative Right at any 
moment, and plans are under way to effect aunion of the Moderate 
Rights with the so-called Nationalists. 

But this is not all. If all these means should fail, which is not 
likely, the Government can resort to a dissolution of the Douma. 
Altho the threat has not yet been formally made, the rumors to 
that effect are very persistent in the Russian papers. This might 
seem strange in view of the strong constitutionalist sentiments 
displayed in the cities in the recent elections. But the Rzech (St. 
Petersburg) explains it by the fact that there is a movement on 


foot to introduce a new election law, which will practically disfran- 
chise all the city populations, and will give the vote only to the 
large landowners, the clericals, and the peasants owning land per- 
sonally. No attempt will be made, of course, to have the law 
passed by the Douma, but it will be put into force in the same way 
as the Electoral Law of June 3. 

The conflict between the Octoberists and the Government has 
been sharpened by an interview which Guchkov, the leader of the 
Octoberists, gave out to the correspondent of the Paris Figaro, 
defining the position of his party, and by an interview with Stoly- 
pine, appearing in the Novoye Vremya, which is taken as a reply 
to Guchkov’s utterances. The Rech reprints Guchkov’s inter- 
view, laying special emphasis on the following remarks in which 
Guchkov practically defied the Premier: 


“The Octoberists supported the cabinet in its politics of pacih- 
cation and reorganization. But now the country is pacified to 
such an extent that it is absolutely necessary to end quickly, with- 
out delay, the abuses and the illega) actions of the provincia) ad- 
ministration, The exceptional state under which many govern- 
ments are placed, including to some extent also the governments 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow, must be removed. This is a ques- 
tion which the Octoberist congress has decided to take up in the 
Douma. It has decided to force the Administration to give a 
clear and categoric answer, for in the fight we are going to make 
upon the abuses of the bureaucracy we shall want to have certainty 
on that subject also. If Stolypine should refuse to stand with us 
we wil] not hesitate for a moment to vote against him, as we have 
not hesitated to oppose him on a former occasion in favor of the 
Jaw guaranteeing liberty of conscience. We can not work with 
the Extreme Right because they are only trying to precipitate a 
new conflict. But we wil) work with the Moderate Right as be- 
fore, and on two questions we will even form a bloc with the Left 
opposition, on the national question and on the religious question, 
The Octoberists are Russians and patriots, but they will never 
permit the persecution and Russification of Russian subjects of 
other nationalities.” 


Stolypine’s answer to this, as embodied in the interview pub- 
lished in the Wovoye Vremya, is as follows: 


“The land is pacified, and the overwhelming majority cf the 
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ANOTHER ADVANTAGE OF AVIATION. 


NicHo.as (to Alfonso)—“ You see, my dear friend, in this way 
we can sign all the death warrants we please without danger from 


bombs.” —Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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country sanctions the Government’s politics. If the Octoberists 
should swing round toward the Left, they would be playing the 
jowest kind of a political game unworthy of a serious, dignified 
party. The Government is not bound to the Octoberists. It is 
only by accident that they have joined and followed a common 
political course. If necessary, the Government will find another 
majority.”— Zrauslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CAUSES OF THE BRITISH CRISIS 


OOKERS-ON see more of the battle than the soldier does in 

the thick of the fight, and this is true of the present political 
conflict in England. We must go to the Continental press to find 
any broad or adequate explanation of the crisis. The English 
papers are swayed by party bias. Their editorials passionately 
repeat party cries and we gaze on a battle-field where the point 
contended for is hidden inthe smoke. The Lords are invading the 
rights of the Commons, we hear on one side; the Commons are 
invading the rights of property, is the reply of their adversaries. 
To the question whether the Lords are justified in turning down, or 
rather refusing to discuss, a financial budget laid before them the 
Germans reply that they are justified, even if they extend their 
powers by doing so. The real cause of the difficulty is the intro- 
duction of new elements, the Labor and Socialistic representatives, 
into the Lower House. There is possibly needed a fresh counter- 
poise, what the Hamburger Nachrichten styles “a new bulwark 
against Socialistic and quasi-Socialistic influences and preten 
sions.” Lord Lansdowne’s bold resolution therefore was merely 
“a makeshift obstacle” to stem for a moment the legislation of the 
Commons. For the real battle was not yet. The debate in the 
Lords at which this resolution was passed was an academic show- 
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A TARIFF POSTER IN ENGLAND. 


This poster appeals to the workingmen to oppose the budget on 
the idea that if the great landlords are taxed they wil) discharge their 
laborers. The revenue should therefore be raised by a tariff that will 


“ make the foreigner pay.”’ 


piece only, “a tournament,” declares the /rankfurter Zeitung, 


“at which the conquerors and the conquered were known from the 
outset, in short, a sham fight.” 
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It is thus in general terms, and with a certain polite reserve, that 
Berlin handles the question, and Maximilian Harden, writing in 
the Zukunft in this spirit, observes : 

“A sense of dignity and caution demands that we await the out- 
come of the conflict in England. The decision will be the most 

















AN ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE, 
Mrs. Lambert, wife of a Liberal candidate, speaking to naval men 


outside Whale Island. Note the very attentive attitude of the sailors 
in the foreground. 


important to us since the struggles over the gold standard and the 
McKinley tariff.” 

A much more definite and scientific comment is to be found in 
an article contributed tothe ewe Freie Presse (Vienna) by Julius 
Hatschek, professor of constitutional law at the University of 
Goettingen. This specialist maintains that changed political con- 
ditions justify the right of the Lords to throw out a Finance Bill 
sent up by the Commons, altho such a procedure may be contrary 
to general traditional usage. He says in substance: 


During the Victorian era the case was different. In those days 
the British Cabinet was merely a committee of the Lower House 
backed by public opinion, as exprest by the election of a party 


majority. The Cabinet to-day is a powerful political syndicate 
which contracts with the Crown to form and control a majority of 


the Lower House in the interests of the powers that be. At this 
present moment the character of the Cabinet has become inclined 
toward revolution and change. Accordingly the Conservative 


Peers are not disposed to let this syndicate have full control of the 
country’s destinies, and hence the appeal to the people, the elec- 


tors, by a sort of referendum. 

The Socialist journals of Europe quite agree with Dr. Hatschek 
that the Lords are fighting against Socialism and Socialistic tend- 
encies, as represented in the present Cabinet and Parliament. 
Bebel’s organ, Vorwaerts (Berlin), takes this as its text in a vio- 
lent attack upon the Peers. The writer entitles his article “The 
Usurpers,” and speaks of the members of the Upper House as 
being mere drones, excepting when they rouse themselves to crush 
the people. Thus we read: 

“Whenever a measure in favor of the people appears which is 
in any way opposed to their interests, these hereditary )egis)ators 


awake from their slumber and stream in their chariots to West- 


minster to kill the measure. And yet these Lords, gentlemen 
who can claim expert knowledge in nothing except racing and ballet 
dancing, are autocrats Over 41,000,000 people. The laughable 


spectacle of gilded youth and doting age which they present as 


they assemble together furnishes to the English comic papers val- 
uab)e materia) for their skits and their satire.” 


Recognizing that the Labor party and the Socialistic influences 


in Parliament are the main objects of the Lords’ precautionary 
measures, this writer adds in a more serious vein: 
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“The fight against the Lords is merely an incident in the class 
war undertaken by the British proletariat.” 


The Paris press is less definite in its utterances, altho the 
Hlumanité of Mr. Jaurés thinks that the assumption by the Lords 
of power to block the financial legislation of the Commons “ de- 
stroys constitutional government.” The Lords are right, declares 
the Jems. Inthis contest “colossal” issues are at stake for Eng- 
land, both at home and abroad, thinks the /zg@ro, and the Journal 
des Débats is satisfied with declaring that this crisis, responsibility 
for which is shared equally by both Houses, “is one of the gravest 
in English history.".—T7vanslations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


JAPAN’S MILITARISM COOLING OFF 


HE victories of Japan are siid to have so inflated the people 
with the pride of militarism that the Army and Navy have 
been allowed to draw too heavily on the public purse, thus seri- 
ously impeding the growth of national prosperity and commer- 
cial development. The interests of the country on this question 
have been divided. The ruling and the military class have 
clamored for large military and nava) forces. The trading class 
and the agricultural and peasant class call out with equal vigor for 
fewer soldiers and more trading-ships and factories. Japan groaned 
in the grasp of this octopus of militarism until the ministry of Kat- 
sura succeeded that of Marquis Saionji. Under the former aus- 
pices Yamagata and Terauchi controlled national finances in favor 
of militarism. As Zhe Jxternational (London), a well-informed 
monthly devoted to the discussion of foreign politics, tells us: 
“The militarists of Japan have long held the right of way in all 
matters of national policy. In recent years there has hardly been 
a movement of importance that has not been affected by their in- 
fluence or a significant political policy that has not been colored 
by their opinions. Under the leadership of statesmen like Prince 
Yamagata and soldiers like General Terauchi, whose ambitions 
after armamental expansion received additional impetus from the 
triumphs of the late war, an ever-increasing and undue proportion 
of the national revenue has been commandeered for military pur- 
poses. The amount allotted to any department was permitted to 
depend, not on obvious or inherent necessity, but on the personal 
influence of the minister in control. In making up the annual 
budget apportionments were made more after the manner of a 
grab-bag party than by due deliberation in cabinet council. At 
least so it has been alleged by those in close relation to the late 
government. But under the régime of the present cabinet the 











AWEUL SCENE OF GLOOM AND DEJECTION 
When the Ministry heard of the Lords’ decision to refer the budget 


to the country. 


— Punch (London), 
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former plan of distribution is to find no place. Each department 
will be dealt with on its merits by the cooperative adjudication of 
the whole Executive and as the exigency of circumstance demands. 


“This new policy will strike a serious blow at the military octo- 
pus that has been strangling the nation’s financial interests.” 





MELTING JAPAN’S MONEY INTO GUNS aND WARSHIPS. 


INTELLIGENT JAPANESE—" What a waste! It might better be 
spent for education.”’ — Tokyo Puck. 


The prevalent rumors and reports with regard to Japanese bel - 
ligerency, and the specification of her designs on Russia and upon 


the interests of the United States in the Pacific receive a practical 
rebuttal from the following facts with regard to the Japanese 


budget and its appropriations : 


“ Already postponements of extensive but unnecessary naval and 











THE LAND AND THE BREAD-BASKET. 


Peer—"J'm'so glad you're going to hght, John, Land him one 
on the bread-basket.’’ 

JOHN- “Don’t you make any mistake—it’s you I’m going for, not 
him) You want to shift the taxes rom your and to my bread-basker.” 


— Westminster Gazette (London) 


THE BUDGET BATTLE IN CARICATURE, 
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military operations have been decided upon by the new cabinet. 


The vast program which had been comprest into six years by the 
late administration, the Katsura cabinet has determined to spread 
out over a period of some ten years. The rate at which revenue 
is to be saved from idle use on unproductive enterprise may be 
seen from the fact that in one vear alone no less than [$35,000,000] 
70,000,000 yen will be withdrawn from the naval and military fund 
and the railway monopoly. t has been agreed that no surther 
Joans shall be negotiated for the present. The main resources of 
national income will be devoted to economic rehabilitation of the 
country and the adjustment of its indebtedness. It is urged that 
at least ($30,000,0c0 | 60,000,000 yen annually must be given to the 
national debt. If the future may depend upon a persistent pro- 
motion of this policy of redistribution of budgetary allowances 


there is no doubt that Japan wi)) soon recover from her present 
economic depression and commercial and industrial prosperity 
go on with renewed vigor,” 


Premier Katsura has one advantage in prosecuting his policy of 


peaceful development and military retrenchment. He has no 
political parties to hamper him. Japan under him repudiates the 


system of party government which prevails in Europe and so long 


as the present administration remains in power he will so carry 

















THE OPENING OF THE TURKISH PARLIAMENT. 


The Sultan may be seen occupying the royal box in the background. 


out his individual views that the burden of military extravagance 
will no longer be allowed to cripple the advancement of the country 
in trade, manufactures, agriculture, and the development of mines 
andrailroads. The writer we are quoting closes with the following 
clear and optimistic statements : 


“The Prime Minister has frequently declared his personal aver- 
sion to partyism in government, and there is no doubt that in the 
administration of affairs he will adhere to personal conviction. 
The Marquis Katsura insists that no party can be adequately 
representative of the nation, and avers that he will permit no party 
to be the arbiter of national policy. This is all very good; but 
class government is sometimes, if not more often, as dangerous 
as party government. The Prime Minister meets this apprehen- 
sion by expressing the conviction that only the truly independent 
minds of the nation’s miost experienced statesmen will ever be 
trusted with an adjustment of her problems and a formation of her 
policies. He intimates that so long as he is at the head of the 
Government there will always be a readiness to hear the opinions 
and receive the advice of party leaders and the representatives of 
clan and class; but the Government’s independence and discre- 
tionary use of suggestions offered will be invariably preserved. It 
may, I think, be confidently said that, with a man of this type and 
strength at the head of affairs, Japan may safely trust the future 
and anticipate an effective prosecution of that policy [of military 
retrenchment] which in time will come to be unanimously regarded 
as the surest road to national achievement.” 


\ December 18, 


TURKEY'S HOPES AND FEARS OF HER 
PARLIAMENT 


. depreak finds her Army and Navy in a sad state of ineffi- 
ciency, and her credit among the banking-centers of Europe 


almost 777. The deputies she has elected for Parliament do not 
seem alive to her needs. They are quarreling among themselves, 
separated by class hatred and eager to advance their personal in- 
terests, n place of promoting the public wea). A)) this we Jearn 
from the Turkish press of Constantinople. Presumably Turkey 
is sti)) groping in the dark politically, but is trusting in the Parlia- 
ment which has just begun its second session at Constantinople to 
Jead the way toward the )ight. Parliament must hea) al) the 
wounds, redress all the wrongs, and reconcile all the differences 
of the country. But the people have been disappointed in the 
character of the deputies, so far, says the _/exz Gase¢a (Constanti- 
nople). “The delegates of the people ought to lay aside all self- 
ish aims and personal rancor,” reproachtully says this popular 


organ, which continues : 


“The delegates who in their vacation visited their constituencies 
produced a bad impression by exhibiting a spirit of bitter conten- 
tiousness in their public utterances. How can the multitude of 
the poor take heart in their political prospects when they see their 
deputies carried away by such petty. personal passions? Our 
delegates have left behind them the idea that the last thing they 
think about is the interests of the country.” 


“ 


Greeting heartily the Parliament at its second sitting,” the 
7kdam (Constantinople) tells the deputies, in true Oriental phrase- 
ology, that they are “the emirs and princes chosen by the people, 
who look up to them as children to their parents.” Leaving this 


high strain of rhetoric and coming down to practical matters, the 
editor of the S@éah (Constantinople) observes: 


“In my opinion a speedy announcement of an extraordinary 
Army and Navy budget would be of immense service in promoting 
the success of our foreign policy. Inactivity is now out of the 
question. I repeat it. We must not only retain the good under- 
standing with other Powers already established, but we must im- 
prove it. In order to do this, we must spread abroad the impres- 
sion that we not only are not asleep, but have our eyes about us. 
The needs of our Army and Navy are palpable, and all feel that 
the deficiencies of our fleet require prompt attention. Extraordi- 
nary efforts should be directed toward their reparation. I am 
therefore convinced that legislation should at once be undertaken 
along these lines, and especially to provide for the immediate 
building of war-ships.” 


Referring to the question of a government by parties the Jeune 
Turc (Constantinople) deprecates the encouragement of race hatred 
by founding political parties on racial lines. Such a course must 
“cast a dark shadow over the future of the country,” especially as 
already, we are told, “there are men in the Chamber of Deputies 
who are aliowing, themselves to be swayed by this sentiment of 
racial animosity,” against which the writer utters his “most serious 
protest.” This journal proceeds to state what it considers the 
special duty of the Parliament: 


“Our Parliament must not sink into a mere legislative machine. 
It must be a body of national instructors. The Government must 
learn from its interpellations, made fearlessly yet without exces- 
sive solicitude, what the people are, what they are aiming at, and 
what they consider good and advantageous for the country. The 
legislative body must not delay for a moment to pass a law when 
once it has been considered promotive of public welfare. At the 
opening of the first Parliament Kiamil omitted to promise on be- 
half of himself and the Government that he would preserve the 


’ Constitution and the newly established parliamentary institutions. 


Thus he left the Chamber in the most utter confusion of mind and 
uncertainty. The deputies listened with ingenuous simplicity as 
he read out the telegrams of congratulation that were pouring in 
from every side. We hope that our deputies, this time, will press 
on to business and take the initiative at once.”—7ranslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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DIANA AN AFFINITY, NOT A DIVORCEE 


S Yank! our moon was not thrown off from the earth ages ago, 


but was an independent orb drawn within our sphere of 
attraction is the theory of Prof. T. J. J. See, of the United States 


Navy. This new theory, as he says, wil) necessitate a reex- 
amination of “the corresponding problems of astronomy, physics 


of the earth, and geology . . . from the ground up.” Professor 


See asserts that our moon was not detached 


from the body of the earth by tidal friction, 


on the theory ingeniously elaborated by Prot. 


G. H. Darwin. Readers of THe LITERARY 
DIGEST will remember that the advocates of 


this theory now profess to be able to point 
out the exact spot in the Pacific Ocean whence 


the moon took its departure. A)) this is 
simply a brilliant effort of the imagination, 


if we are to believe Professor See. He says, 
in Popular Astronomy (Northfield, Minn., 
December) : 

“Tf we recall that our planet is consider- 
ably the most massive body within the orbit 
of Jupiter, and that the sun’s enormous mass 
has been built up by the gathering in of smal] 
bodies, many of them certainly as large as the 
satellites, and perhaps even as large as the ter- 
restrial planets, it will be seen that the cap- 
ture of the moon by the earth presents no 
inherent improbability. The throwing of 
hundreds of small planets within the orbit 
of Jupiter, and the capture of dozens of peri- 
odic comets in the same way, affords us a 
ood idea of the state of the solar system in the 
remote past. ... That such a planet as the 
earth should capture a companion planet (for 
the moon is nothing but one of the neigh- 
boring planets which were once so numer- 
ous in our system), is perfectly natural, and 
now demonstrated to be entirely within the 
range of possibility. 

“The chief objection to the theory that the moon was captured 
is based on Darwin’s celebrated researches on tidal friction and 
cosmogony. . . . On the traditional view that the satellites were 
detached from the planets which now govern their motions, as 
taught by Laplace and his successors for more than a century, no 
other outcome than that traced by the masterly hand of Sir George 
Darwin was possible. But if our point of view is now changed, 
and we sce clearly that all the other satellites were captured, the 
question naturally arises whether any good grounds can be adduced 
to show that the moon should be considered to be an exception in 
the cosmogony of the solar system. After a very careful con- 
sideration of all the relations involved, it seems to.me that we 
shall have to give up this idea, and regard the moonas in the same 
class with the other satellites.” 


jection method. 


It might be best, Professor See suggests, to leave the settlement 
of this question to the future, and avoid drawing hasty conclusions, 
as the probabilities will appear different to different minds. He 
goes on: 


“Some will, no doubt, prefer the traditional view, and believe 
that the moon has been detached from the earth, while others will 
think it more probable that, like the other satellites, it came to us 
from the planetary spaces, and has since neared the terrestrial 
globe about which it revolves. ...... 

“Tf the moon was captured, and not detached from the earth, as 
Darwin supposed . . . we shall have to give up the accepted 
view that the earth formerly rotated so rapidly that it was 
highly oblate and finally became unstable and broke up into 
two masses; and the corresponding problems of astronomy, 
physics of the earth, and geology will have to be reexamined 
from the ground up.” 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 





PROF. THOMAS JONNESCO, 


of Bucharest, 


Who during the past eighteen months 
has performed more than 600 operations 
of various kinds under his stovain-in- 
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DR. JONNESCO AND HIS “STOVAIN”™ 


writers of the daily press have had much to say re- 


AE 
5 cently of a new method of anesthesia introduced ito this 


country by a Dr. Jonnesco, a Rumanian physician. The new 


method, we are confidently told, will make iW possible for the 
patient to sit up, smoke a cigar, and converse with the surgeon 
who js cutting off his leg, since the brain is not affected by the 
anesthetic. The method is thus what is usually 
called “local anesthesia,” since it does not 
affect the whole system; but it is applied to 
much larger regions than has usually been the 
case with such methods, which have been used 
to render insensible a finger, an eye, or some 
other smal] part of the body. In this widened 
method of localization the anesthetic is not ap- 
plied directiy, but is injected into the spinal 
cord—a plan by NO means new, as it was de- 
scribed in these pages several years ago. It 
has, however, heen regarded as dangerous by 
most surgeons. The danger has now been ob- 
viated, we are assured by Dr. Jonnesco, by the 
admixture of strychnin in proper proportions 
with the anesthetic. The drug used by Jon- 
nesco is stovain—one of the so-called “cocain 
substitutes.” Says an editorial writer in The 
Medical Record (New York, November 27): 


“The use of arachnoid injections of one of the 
cocain substitutes as a means of inducing gen- 
eral anesthesia has not found great favor among 
surgeons in this country, altho a few have em- 
ploved them and some have advocated them 
strongly. ‘The fact that this method could be 
used only when the lower part of the body was 
the seat of operation, injection into the upper 
part of the cord being: rightly looked upon as 
dangerous, has had much to do with the disfavor 
with which the method was regarded. ‘ The 
feeling has been that, the danger of upper spinal 
injections being admitted, there was no guaranty that the influence 
of low injections might not extend upward to the bulbar region. 
Hence there was little disposition to flee from the familiar dangers 
of inhalation-anesthesia to the unknown periis of spinal injection. 

“General spinal anesthesia has, however, had its enthusiastic 
advocates in France and elsewhere on the Continent, and at the 
International Congress of Surgery in Brussels in September, 1908, 
Jonnesco, of Bucharest, read a paper advocating this method for 
operations in the upper as well as in the lower part of the body, 
claiming that the addition of strychnin to the anesthetic deprived 
the procedure of all danger even when injection was made into the 
arachnoid of the upper dorsal spine. The paper was not particu- 
larly well received, and Bier, of Berlin, Rehn, of Frankfort, and 
others in Germany have warned their colleagues against a resort 
to what they consider a dangerous measure. In answer to their 
condemnation, Jonnesco went to London and is coming to this 
country to show by practical demonstration in the operating-room 
tHat his method is not only safe but possesses numerous advantages 
over inhalation-anesthesia, 

“In The British Medical Journal of November 13, Jonnesco 
writes that since October, 1908, he has used spinal anesthesia in 
all his operations, hospital and private, never once having recourse 
to anesthesia by inhalation, and his hospital colleagues have also 
employed the method with complete success.” 


The novelty of Jonnesco’s method consists, we are told, in the 
prevention of untoward symptoms by the use of strychnin, as 
already noted, owing to which the anesthetic may be applied either 
to the lower or the upper part of the spine, according to the region 
in which the operation is to take place. We read: 


“ 


Among the advantages which the writer claims for general spinal 
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anesthesia are that it can be given by the surgeon himself, thus 
doing away with the need of a special anesthetist and so reducing 
the number of assistants; that it‘can be used in any case with ab- 
solute safety, there being no contraindication to its employment ; 

















A GLIMPSE OF FUTURE LOCOMOTION, 


A gyroscopic car crossing a gorge on a single cable—an exciting phase 
of monorail traffic, as imagined by the London Sphere. 


that it greatly simplifies operations on the face or throat by doing 
away with the troublesome mask; that it usually is attended by 
immobility of the limbs by reason of the paresis resulting from the 
anesthesia of the spine; and finally that there is immobility of the 
abdominal viscera, including the intestines, the advantage of which 
in cases of laparotomy can hardly be overestimated. 

“Concerning the safety of the method Jonnesco speaks with the 
most absolute confidence, with a disquieting confidence indeed, for 
it is not founded on a sufficiently long or wide experience. He 
has used it in. . . a total of 623 operations in the course of a 
year, without a death and without any serious complications. .. . 
That is indeed a strong showing and explains, even if it does not 
entirely justify, the author’s confidence. The cable reports that 
he has overcome the conservatism of the London surgeons and has 
demonstrated the method in some of the hospitals in that city, and 
it adds that he will soon come to America to urge the practise of 
general spinal anesthesia upon his professional brethren here.” 


We find the following account of an operation by Professor Jon- 
nesco at the Seamen’s Hospital at Greenwich, England, in the 
London Daily Mail for November 19: 


“When the surgeons’ hands were fully sterilized for the opera- 
tion, Professor Jonnesco inserted a small hypodermic needle into 
the spinal canal, passing it between two of the vertebre at the 
base of theneck. Attachinga small syringe to the needle, 3 centi- 
grams of stovain and 5 centigrams of sulfate of strychnin dissolved 
in water were injected into the spinal canal. After one minute 
the patient was told to lie down on the operating-table, and his 
head and shoulders were lowered, so that the action of gravity 
would cause the numbing fluid to spread upward. 

“Two minutes later the operation, which was for the removal of 
amass of tubercular glands in the neck, was carried out in the 
ordinary manner, the patient perfectly conscious and talking to the 
surgeons during the whole proceedings. 

“*Do you feel any pain?’ asked one of the surgeons. 


‘No, sir,’ 
said the patient. 
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“* Are you quite comfortable ?’ 

“*Yes, thank you,’ said the man. 

“The uncanny effect of these words spoken by a man with a 
gaping wound three inches long and an inch deep in his neck can 
hardly be described. 

“Five minutes after the bandages were applied the patient got 
off the operating-table and walked into the next room to the 
stretcher which was to carry him back to the ward.” 


THE GYROSCOPIC CAR A REALITY 


HE invention of Louis Brennan, the English engineer, for 
balancing a heavy moving car on a single rail by means of 
rapidly spinning fly-wheels of great mass, was described in these 
pages over two years ago. At that time only a small working- 
model of the gyroscopic monorail had been built. Now, however, 
a full-sized car has been constructed, and the technical as well as 
the daily press agree that its success bids fair to cause a revolu- 
tion in methods of transportation. Says The Scientific American 
(New York): 


“In the spring of 1907, Mr. Louis Brennan, inventor of the 
Brennan torpedo, exhibited before the Royal Society of England 
a small car which traveled on a single rail or cableway, and kept 
its equilibrium perfectly even while rounding curves and when 
its load was shifted from one side to the other. This feat, an 
apparent defiance of the laws of gravity, aroused a great deal of 
interest, and it was predicted that it marked a revolution in rail- 
road practise. The car was kept in equilibrium by means of a 
pair of wheels that were rotated at high speed in opposite directions. 
The gyroscopic effect of these rotating masses prevented the car 
from toppling over, in the same way that a top is kept from falling 
while spinning at high speed. Since the first exhibition of the 
gyroscopic car, Mr. Brennan has been at work developing details 
which would permit of using the same principle on a much larger 
car suitable for carrying heavy loads. A couple of weeks ago Mr. 
Brennan’s invention, now reduced to practical dimensions, was 
again exhibited before the Royal Society. The car was 14 feet 
long, 13 feet high, and 10 feet wide, weighing 22 tons. Carrying 
a load of 40 passengers, the car traveled on a single rail around 
a circular track 220 yards in circumference. The balance was per- 
fectly kept by means of two gyroscopes weighing three-quarters of 
a ton each and revolving at a speed of 3,000 revolutions per minute. 
The wheels were incased and ran in a vacuum, so as to reduce fric- 

















MR. LOUIS BRENNAN, 
Standing in front of his monorail car. 
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tion to a minimum. A gasoline-engine was used to keep the 
gyroscopes spinning and also to propel thecar. The car was sub- 
jected to the severest of tests, the passengers suddenly shifting from 
one side to the other in their endeavor to destroy the equilibrium, 
but the gyroscope wheels responded to the slightest disturbance, 
and restored the balance at once. One of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in a car of this type is the precessional action accompanying 
the gyroscopic motion. This, however, was overcome by means 

















THE GERMAN MONORAIL, RUN BY ELECTRICITY, 


of friction devices. The advantage of using a monorail is that the 
cost of construction is considerably less; but in addition to this 
there is the fact that a slight deviation from a true line would re- 
sult in no damage, whereas when two parallel tracks are used they 
must both be kept perfectly parallel and in perfect alinement, 
otherwise the car will run off the track or will rock violently if one 
side dips below the other. In other words, a double-rail track is 
more difficult to keep in repair than two monorails, for the reason 
that the two rails are interdependent, and variation in one must 
not take place without a corresponding variation in the other. In 
rounding curves there is always danger of spreading the tracks 
where a double-rail track is used, while with the monorail line, 
should the side thrust be sufficient to shift the rail, there would be 
no tendency for the car-wheels to leave the track.” 


The details of this latest model of the Brennan car are not yet 
available. Meanwhile illustrators are giving free rein to their 
fancy, as may be seen by the accompanying ideal picture of the 
“monorail of the future,” taken from 7he Sphere(London). Says 
this paper : 


“One of the most curious features of monorail gyroscopic traffic 
will be the novel types of bridge over which the new cars will 
pass. Mr. Brennan, the inventor, has already demonstrated that 
a large model car can pass across a wide gulf ona single strand. 
This fact opens up vistas of new modes of travel, and in the draw- 
ing some idea is given of how a large monorail car such as the 
inventor has sketched out will pass across a river gorge. The 
double flanges would keep the wheels on the cable and the car 
would, of course, keep itself erect just as easily while resting on a 
cable as on a single land rail.” 


The London papers also report that Mr. Brennan did not intend 
to give a public exhibition quite so soon, but that his hand was 
forced by the report that a German car on the same principle was 
to be shown shortly in Berlin. 


A NOVEL INSECT-TRAP—The attraction exerted upon insects 
by a brilliant light has been utilized in Reims, France, to capture 
and kill pests of this kind in the vineyards. The method, first re- 
ported in Zhe 7imes (London), is described as follows in Sczence 
{New York, November 26): 

“Posts supporting 5-candle-power electric lamps were placed in 
the vineyards, from each of which a dish, containing water with a 
top layer of petroleum, was suspended. During the first night 
these traps were placed in three parallel rows at distances of about 
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200 feet from each other, the distance between the lamps being 
about 75 feet. On the first clear evening late in July the current 
was turned on about eight ’o’clock, and the lamps remained burn- 
ing until an hour or so after midnight. Soon after the lamps were 
lighted the insects swarmed toward them and were rapidly killed, 
either by the fumes of the petroleum or by the petroleum itself. 
The same operation was resumed the next clear night, but the 
lamps of the two outside rows were placed about 25 feet closer to 
those of the center row, and this was repeated in each of five sub- 
sequent clear nights, so as finally to bring the three rows within 
about 50 feet of each other. During the succeeding six or seven 
clear nights the movement was reversed in the same manner, so as 
to return the lamps to their position of the first night. As to the 
position of the lamps, numerous experiments were made during 
these trials, and it was proved that the greatest number of insects 
were killed when the petroleum dish was elevated only a few 
inches above the ground.” 


THE SCOURGE OF THE NORTH 


HIS name is appropriately bestowed by 7he British Medical 
Journal (London, November 20) upon what is generally 
called the “common cold ”—a distressing malady with which medi- 
cal science has not dealt adequately. Thetrouble is, 7he Journal 
points out, that this disease is not one, but many, its symptoms 
being due’ to germs of various kinds. In particular, the writer 
condemns the idea that colds may be avoided by “hardening ” one- 
self. He says: 


“The common cold is almost as great a scourge to the inhabi- 
tants of Northern Europe and America as the touch of fever to the 
tropical resident. The multitude of remedies, domestic, medical, 
and proprietary, ranging from blackberry tea and a tallow candle 
to opium and smelling-salts and nasal sprays, is a proof that no 
really effectual remedy is known. Dr. Benham, in his recent in- 
teresting report to the Science Committee of the British Medical 
Association, holds out some hope that a vaccine may cut short an 
attack or help to make it bearable; but unfortunately the microbe 
is not always the same, so that it would be necessary first to dis- 
cover the name of the enemy or to use a mixt vaccine. On the 
sound principle that prevention is better than cure, many people 
have endeavored to harden themselves against catching cold, and 
the hatless brigade claim that they are immune to colds in the 

















THE BRENNAN CAR IN OPERATION, 
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MR. GEORGE H. COVE, 


THE SOLAR ELECTRIC GENERATOR AT WORK ON LARCRATORY ROOF, 


Whvw has invented a device for convertingthesun’s | Four compartments, each with seven divisions containing altogether 1,804 Cove’s alloy plugs, 


caloric and actinic rays into electrical action. 


head, or at least much less susceptible than the generality. The 
use of the morniny cold tub is praised for the same reason, and 
there are people who regard the wearing of a greatcoat in winter 
as a direct inducement to the microbes to work their evil will. 
There is no reason why robust adults should not follow their be- 
liefs and inclinations in this matter, but for adults who are not 
robust and for children the hardening process is not free from risk.” 


Upon this point the writer quotes Dr. A. Ktihn, who has recently 
published a paper on the prevention of colds. This authority 
seems to think that a cold 1s not usually caught from another per- 
son, but that a chill affords to microbes already in the nose, throat, 
or mouth conditions favorable to their activity, by altering the 
cutaneous circulation. To quote further: 


“In dealing with plans for hardening the body to resist the 
noxious influences of cold, he utters a word of warning against 
exaggeration. The body must be kept warm, and this is particu- 
larly true in the case of children. He does not approve of cold- 
water hardening for very young children, but advises the 
gradual resort to cold bathing at a later age. Throughout his 


articles he preaches moderation, and advises the use of cold water, 
fresh air, exercise in the open air, and so on, in such measure as 


the individual can easily tolerate without feeling a sensation of 
coldness or discomfort.” 


ELECTRIC POWER FROM SOLAR HEAT 


E FFORTS at “harnessing the sun’s rays” have hitherto been 

limited to using them to generate steam in a boiler and run 
an engine, as in Ericsson’s motor and similar devices. Such en- 
gines are now in practical use, but have never been widely popular. 
Now comes Mr. George 5S. Cove, of Somerville, Mass., who as- 
serts that he can generate useful electric power by using the sun’s 
heat to operate a new form of thermo-electric generator. Such 
generators are wel] knownandare usually run with the aid of heat 
from gas flames, but they furnish a current of no great strength, 
The production of thermo-electricity, as is well-known, depends 
on the fact that in a circuit of two different metals a current may 
be made to flow, simply by maintaining the two junction-points at 
different temperatures. Mr, Cove heats one of his junctions with 
the solar rays. René Homer describes the device as follows in 
Modern Electrics (New York): 


“The apparatus consists of a little metallic frame which looks 


feeding current into storage batteries. 


like an exaggerated window. The frame contains a number of 
panes of violet glass, behind which are set, through an asphalt- 
compound backing, many little metal plugs. One end of these 
plugs is always exposed to the sunlight, while the other end is 
cool and sheltered. The invisible rays of the solar spectrum and 
the invisible ultra-violet rays, after passing through the violet glass, 
set up a reaction in the peculiar metal alloy used, which produces 
a continual flow of electrical current into storage batteries. 

“The apparatus is automatic, there being a circuit-breaker to. 
sever connection between the separator and storage battery when- 
ever the sun is not shining, and start automatically whenever the 
sun appears. Theapparatus is not affected by weather conditions, 
and a few clear days suffice to store enough electricity to do away 
with any possibility of interruption in the service on cloudy days. 
Ten hours’ exposure of the type now being experimented upon will 
produce enough power to light thirty large tungsten lamps for three 
days. It is only necessary to increase the size of the generator in 
order to store enough electricity in a few hours of sunshine to fur- 
nish light for a week or more. 

“One form of generator shows a voltage of 500 per ten square 
feet, altho there is but a slight flow of current. The generator 
which has attracted so much attention contains 1,804 plugs, which, 
altho individually quite feeble, develop together 60 watts: 6 am- 
peres at 10 volts. 

“It is not too much to say that Mr. Cove has revolutionized our 
conceptions of power generation, Already wecan picture the liner 
of the future propelled by invisible current stored in batteries by 
the Sun Electric Generator on a far-away desert and fed into the 
hold of the vessel in much the same manner as the cartridge belt 
is fed intoa machine gun. The railroad-train of to-morrow, in- 
stead of taking on coal and water, will ‘plug’ into the power-house 
at the terminal station and pump out enough electricity to make 
the trip from New York to Chicago. The aeroplane of the fature 
will dart hither and thither, her motors driven by electric energy 
transmitted by wireless from some far-away Sun Electric power- 
plant. But best of all is the part it will play in the life of the 
masses, bringing them cheap light, heat; and power, and freeing 
the multitude from the constant struggle for bread.” 


It will be noted from the above that the inventor, besides his 
thermo-electric effect, which is understandable, claims to produce 
an additional effect due in some way to the ultra-violet rays and 
not at present known to science. The technical papers have as 
yet given no space to Mr. Cove’s device, but if his claims for it 
are justified, a good deal will be said and done about it in the 


future. However this may be, itis worth notice as the first attempt 
to use solar heat in a thermo-generator. 
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nu THE: RELIGIOUS WORLD 


HOW THE OLD PAINTERS VIEWED 
CHRISTMAS 


PICTURE is like a dinner, savs Mr. Frederick Keppel, the 
+ well-known art connoisseur. A “verbal description of either 
is inadequate, and one must view the picture or eat the dinner, as 
the case may be, if one desires to form an opinion of the quality 
of the une or the other.” Such an apology is offered for the ab- 
sence of detailed description of the pictures that represent the 
Christmas idea, brought together by Mr. Keppel in a recently 
published volume called “Christmas in 
Art.” His apology may be reechoed by 
us who reproduce some of the charming 
things of the volume, letting the pictures 
for the most part speak for themselves. 
There is one important observation made 
by the editor of the volume to account 
for the character of the choice here made. 
The pictures which represent a variety 
in national expression are entirely of a 
day long past. “In the case of Biblical 
pictures,” observes Mr. Keppel, “as in 
the case of ecclesiastical architecture and 
sculpture, the finest are certainly those 
produced in centuries past and not those 
of our own too sophisticated day.” 
This is because “the really great works 
of Christian art were made in the epochs 
of simple and unquestioning faith.” The 
writer speaks thus of one or two masters 
here reproduced : 


“Albert Diirer, who was born at Nu- 
remberg in 1471, was full of simple 
credence in the Catholic Church of four 
centuries ago, altho he lived to see his 
native city acenter of the Reformation, 
and altho he engraved a fine portrait of the 
reformer, Philip Melancthon; but from 
Diirer we get some of the most heartfelt 
and truly beautiful pictures of the Na- 
tivity. Notice the original engraving 
done by him in the year 1504. Here we 
see the Virgin Mother adoring her 
Holy Child, while St. Joseph is engaged 
in the presaic domestic employment of 
drawing water froma well. 

“The surrounding, buildings are en- Seer 
tirely in the manner of Nuremberg, and 
not at all like those of Palestine; but 
what does that matter?—the picture as 
it stands is a beautiful one, and full of genuine inspiration. 

“Take again the original etching by Rembrandt, the angel 
announcing the birth of Christ to the shepherds. The picture 
was etched in the year 1634. It is really a sublime composition, 
notwithstanding its close approach, in parts, to the innocently lu- 
dicrous. The whole conception of the scene may justly be called 
noble and exalted; but such details as the heavy Dutch angel 
and the ‘pinwheel’ of cherubs whirling above him, as well as the 
consternation of the cattle and the shepherds below, are, to us, 
perilously near being ridiculous—altho the master never meant 
them to be so. 

“In this old picture, | repeat, we have genuine feeling. The 
artists made their pictures just as they felt them, and genuine feel- 
ing is the source of a)) great art, no matter through what medium 


the artist may express himself.” 





The pictures of sacred subjects produced in the early ages of 
faith and simplicity, Mr. Keppel reminds us, show that “the chief 
intention of the artist was to stimulate the piety of the spectator, 
and not to make a‘ pretty’ picture.” 





THE WORSHIPING WISE MEN. 


By Fray Juan Bautista Mayno. 


This little-known Spanish artist adopts the ancient 
church tradition that one of the Three Eastern Kings 


DRAWING FROM OTHER MINISTERS’ 
BARRELS 


HE story is told of a tourist who heard a good sermon in 
Chicago. The following Sunday found him in a Colorado 

city, and on going to church he heard the same Scripture lesson 
read, the same text, and the same sermon. The pastor, on being 
informed of the “coincidence,” “thought it strange.” He doubt- 
less also thought tourists were impertinent. “Perhaps three-fourths 
of the active pastors receive offers of cheap sermons, made to 
order,” observes 7he Religious Telescope 

(Dayton), and “sandwiched between these 
libe:al offers of liberal supplies are op- 
portunities to purchase sermon outlines 
for asmall outlay of money.” ‘This paper 
declares that it is asked to advertise 
these particular wares, and along with 
its avowal of refusals it prints such 
words of condemnation as the following: 


“If God calls a man to preach the 
Gospel, he does not summon him to be a 
reciter or a parrot. If a man has not 
the intellectual ability to prepare a ser- 
mon that is worth listening to, and con- 
tains helpful thought, he has no business 
to stand in the pulpit and sponge off the 
generosity of parishioners. Such aman 
is obtaining money under false pretenses. 
It is impossible to imagine Paul, or 
Peter, or John, sending to some sermon 
company for their weekly messages. 
Spurgeon, and Brooks, and Beecher, to 
say nothing about Luther, and Wesley, 
and Otterbein, did not need to travel 
around on the wooden legs of other 
people. One man said it is more benefi- 
cial to an audience to preach another 
man’s sense than one’s own nonsense. 
If the efforts of the minister can not 
rise above nonsense, and can not result 
in. something morally uplifting and intel- 
lectually strengthening; he ought to begin 
to search for the source of his call, and 
examine the expiration date of his com- 
mission.” 


‘ 


One may as well “expect to grow a 


prize-fighter by keeping a man in bed 
f=] @ DS 


[Pictures in this series from Frederick Keppel’s 1! the time, as to become a pulpit force 
“ Christmas in Art,’’ by permission of Mr. Keppel and y avoiding the very things necessary 
y dD J D ’ 

the publishers, Duffield & Company.] 


for the increase of pulpit ability.” This 
is The Telescopes way of saying the obvious thing that a man 
should write his own sermons, tho there is seen a place for the use 
of other people’s sermons and sermon outlines, Thus; 


“Sermons and sermon outlines may have their proper place in 
homiletic work. It would do many preachers good if they would 
‘read a sermon once a week in order to learn something of the style 
of others. It might work out to their benefit to study sermon out- 
lines that others have prepared ; but not for the purpose of giving 
these to the people without any individual work, 

“If sermons and sermon outlines are used to stimulate one’s own 
mind, and to develop his personal powers, they have a good mis- 
sion. But, if they benumb one’s intellect, this soon will be fol- 
lowed by a moral injury, which has disastrous consequences. No 
man can use other people’s work as his own Sunday after Sunday 
and be the same moral force as if he were treating his people hon- 
estly. Dishonesty anywhere wil) leave its mark. Intellectually, 
he may train his memory in the committing of other people’s ser- 
mons. But extraordinary memories at the present day belong to 
lower orders of human intelligence. The. valuable men are too 
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busy in thought and activity, demanded by the age, to cultivate 
the memory as seen in semi-civilized countries. While some good 
is wrought by these ready-made helps, the pulpit power as a whole 


certainly would be greater without them.’ Their use is on a par 
with the proposition to dispense with pastors and employ well- 


trained elocutionists to deliver uniform sermons in all the 
churches.” 


WHAT WAS THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM? 


~HE year of Halley’s comet lends some piquancy to the old 
suggestion that the Star of Bethlehem was a heavenly body 

of that order, No one ventures to assert that the stellar phenom- 
enon which moved the magi to trave) to the Court of Herod was 
really Halley's comet which made its appearance at a later well- 
known historic point of time; but the modern Christian, asserts 





THE ANGEL TELLING THE SHEPHERDS. 
From an etching by Rembrandt (1634). 
A really “ sublime composition, notwithstanding its close approach, 
in parts, to the innocently ludicrous.” 


Mr. Waldemar Kaempffert, seeks for a scientific explanation of 
the Star of Bethlehem “not for the purpose of casting doubt upon 
the narrative of Matthew, but to give it astronomical support.” 
In his article inthe January Cosmopolitan, Mr. Kaempffert reviews 
the various suggestions that from time to time have been advanced 
to furnish a natural explanation for what the “cloister fancy of the 
dark ages” looked upon as a miraculous luminary. In the first 
place he shows that, since these magi were “astrologers, members 
of that strange, non-national, privileged priesthood whose office it 
was to watch the sky each day and each night,” “no ordinary as- 
tronomical phenomenon could have enticed” them from their 
temples. Kepler was the first to try to explain the stellar phe- 
nomenon preceding Christ’s birth. “He pointed out that there 
must have been a conjunction of the planets Jupiter and Saturn at 
about that time.” It was later found that the two planets were in 
conjunction in 7 B.c. but that they at no time overlapped to form 
a single star. Onthe contrary “they were separated by a distance 
equal to the apparent diameter of the moon.” It was the late 
Prof. RK. A. Proctor who “finally decided that the wise men might 
have been guided by acomet.” Mr. Kaempffert writes : 

“There is much to be said in favor of the supposition. Comets 
are discovered nowadays at the rate of two or three a year. Not 
all of them are particularly brilliant; but it is not inconceivable 

{that in Biblical times comets occasionally appeared that were 


(December 18, 


brilliant enough to strike terror into superstitious hearts. Indeed, 
before Edmund Halley proved that the )aw of gravitation applied 
to the comet which bears his name and which has revisited the 
earth at intervals of seventy-five and one-half to seventy-nine years, 
cemiets were regarded as divine messengers, as omens of good or 
evil, and particularly as tarbingers of pestilence and war. Toa 
poetic Eastern people who revered the stars as symbols especially 
set in the heavens for the guidance of men, comets were undoubt- 
edly awesome visitors. The Chaldeans, Persians, and Jews were 
astronomically no more enlightened than the medieval Christians, 
and if at the fa)) of Constantinople in 1453 a)) Christendom was 
alarmed at the appearance of a comet (a comet which we now 
know to have been Halley’s), it is highly probable that the Orient 
was no less imprest by these sudden visitations. Comprizing, as 
it does, a nucleus, a‘coma’or envelop surrounding the nucleus 
and measuring from 20,000 to 1,000,000 miles in diameter, and a 
jong tai) which streams behind the nucleus for 60 to 100,000,000 
miles or more, a comet is one of the most mysteriously beautiful 
celestial apparitions that ever meets the eye. But whether or not 
the Star of Bethlehem really was such an apparition no one can 
affirm with certainty, An astronomer can merely state that the 
idea is not untenable and that it is less objectionable than the con- 
junction hypothesis.” 


Another theory is that which proposes that the Star of Bethlehem 
was a “new” star or “nova,” a “star which suddenly flares up in 
the heavens and fades away again to its former magnitude after 
the lapse of weeks or months.” Ten appeared between 134 B.C. 
and the end of the fifteenth century; since that time no less than 


sixteen have been recorded. The “new” star is accounted for by 
the astrophysicist as a “superb cataclysm.” Thus: 


“Two giant suns, chilled to black cinders, but still imprisoning 
within their frozen shells a fierce heat and compounds of terrific 
explosive energy, crashed together in a celestial head-on collision. 
When that catastrophe occurred; each dead sun was rushing 
through space at the rate of 400 miles a second—faster by 700 
times than a projectile fired from a modern 12-inch gun. Two 
enormous bodies traveling at such frightful speed can not be sud- 
denly arrested without in some way disposing of their energy. 
From our knowledge of mechanics we know that part of this energy 
is converted into a heat so intense that the fragments of the two 
shattered suns glow with a dazzling light compared with which 
our sun is as acandle placed beside an electric arc. The remainder 
of the energy is spent in twisting the fragments around a common 
center at a speed of hundreds of miles a second, so that a huge 
celestial Fourth-of-July pinwheel is created. 

“That dizzily whirling celestial pinwheel may be regarded either 
yas the center of a new solar system or as a new-born world—not a 
rock-bound, sea-swept world such as ours, but a glowing, chaotic 
mass. Gases and fine dust compose the hot spiral streams of the 
celestial pinwheel; and the dust, gathered in great whirling 
clouds, is periodically interposed between the earth and the star, 
and thus causes those more or less regular obscurations which are 
so characteristic of many new stars. The effect of this whirling 
on the mass of gas and dust is to produce a flat disk, intensely hot 
and dense at the center, extremely attenuated and cold at the re- 
mote outer edge. As eons elapse the pinwheel formation is grad- 
ually obliterated through the action of gravitation and other forces. 
Evidences enough of these mysterious processes are found in those 
vast expanses of misty light which are called nebule because of 
their appearance. These nebulze are the products of dust and 
gases thrown out by colliding dead suns, and out of them planetary 
systems will be evolved by the age-long process of steady contrac- 
tion and by the clustering of matter through attraction into globes 
which will eventually congeal into worlds. 

“If the Star of Bethlehem was in truth anova which flashed into 
being in a night and soon outshone all the other stars, it must as- 
suredly have attracted the notice of a practised magian astrologer. 
The occurrence was so unexpected, so extraordinary, that it could 
not be reconciled with those regularly recurring stellar phenomena 
which the temple priests were in the habit of observing and even 
of foretelling. At a time when science was still more or less 
shrouded in mysticism it was but natural that a peculiar signifi- 
cance should have been given to such a sudden apparition, partic- 
ularly when it is considered that the Jews were yearning for the 
birth of a king who would free them from the Roman yoke and 
whose coming had been mysteriously heralded in those prophetic 
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words of Balaam’s, “I shall see him, but not now; I shall] behold 
him, but not nigh; there shall come a star out of Jacob and a 
scepter Out of Israel.’ 

“ Apart from the astronomical evidence in favor of the theory 
that the Star of Bethlehem was a nova, poetically, at least, it 
seems singular)y fitting that a matchless orb blazing forth in sud- 
den magnificence should have marked not only the birth of a Mes- 
siah whose destiny it was to save mankind by His own suffering 
and to make this a new world by purging it of evil, but also the 
birth of anew sun with embryonic planets wheeling about it in 
shining clouds of gas and stellar dust.” 


EXAMPLE OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


ROM a Catholic standpoint the American college is an educa- 
tiona) blunder. The recent criticisms of the irreligious 
teachings in Protestant and secular institutions have convinced the 


Catholic editors of this, especially as they note that the sharpest 
criticism comes from non-Catholic sources. The latest one to voice 


this conviction is Zhe Catholic Fortnightly Review (Yechny, 


I]l.), which remarks that no critic is “so severe in his condemnation 


as the men who must be credited with inside knowledge of the pre- 
vailing methods.” The Catholic college is not perfect, this writer 


admits, yet if critics desire to know how to solve the problem “ of 
securing earnest and intelligent attention to the strictly educational 


» 


side of college life,” they should make “a thorough study of 
Catholic educational ideals.” We read further: 


“The American college is a failure. By doing away with re- 
ligious instruction it has sapped its own foundation, Education 
without the aid of religion is a modern delusion of the most per- 
nicious kind. College authorities are utterly helpless in their fight 
against college evils, unless they can bring religion to bear upon 
the lawless elements. In the same proportion as a man throws 
religion overboard, he divests himself of his rational character and 
approaches the animal within him. Recent events in Spain and 
France are an evident proof of this. 

“The American college is bankrupt. Besides the absence of 
religious influence, there is the excessive cultivation of certain 
ideals that have already nearly wrought its downfall. These ideals, 
it is true, are the common property of the American people. But 
while Catholic educators try to counteract their influence upon the 
young, the American college allows them unlimited play. The 
spirit of the country, for example, favors get-rich-quick methods. 
The same pernicious instinct (or genius, if you will) prompts the 
lad to seek get-learned-quick schemes. He scorns the idea of be- 
ing ‘put through the mill’; he has no time for that. But here he 
gets decidedly the worst of it. While, under favorable circum- 
stances, a man may make a fortune in a short time, he can not in 





THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 
From Hans Memling’s painting in the Prado, Madrid. 


the same short time run through a college course and emerge as 
a learned, not to say a truly educated, man. Mental training is the 
result of patient drilling, education the fruit of painful toil. Many 
a slow-revolving year must come and go, before the fruits of 
scholarship and education are matured.” 


The Fortnightly combats a recent utterance in the New York 
Evening Post that “the nearer the school is like the world the 
saner will be its influence.” It contends that— 

“That school is doomed which in all respects ‘is like the world’ 
or even like the smallest social community, the home. Co-educa- 
tion is in its proper place a¢ home, put it isa mistake at college. 





THE NATIVITY. 


From a print by Albert Diirer (1504). 
“Tt is nothing against the beauty and charm of this picture,” says 


Mr. Keppel, that Diirer, depicting ascene in Palestine, gives it a 
background from his own city of Nuremberg.” 


Again, we have been trained to cherish democratic ideals. We 
may be proud of this. But the democratic spirit, when excessively 
developed, is averse to discipline, and impatient of strict authority 
without which no school of learning has ever met success. Then 
again, Americans are drawn toward the mysterious. Witness the 
multiplicity of secret societies which, like a gloomy nightmare, 
brood over the nation and deprive it of the sunshine it needs for 
its sound moral development. 1f mummery appeals to the grown- 
up men, it simply fascinates the ccllege lad, who with his mem..er- 
ship in some fraternity, fancies that the effect of his opposition to 
school authorities will be increased a hundredfold. Last, tho by 
no means least of all, the interest taken in athletics by the people 
at large, is almost morbid. It absorbs some of the noblest efforts 
worthy of a better cause. Future generations, with the benefit of 
sober second thought, will probably judge this feature of American 
civilization to be one of the darkest. The disastrous influence of 
college athletics—not as they might be in theory, but as they actu- 
ally are—on the spirit of scholarship is too well known to need 
repetition. It is manifest to all who have learned to see, and is 
acknowledged by all true friends of education. 

“Such are some of the causes that have undermined the Ameri- 
can college. At the bar of reason it stands condemned. Even 
The Evening Post remarks that ‘the distracting cause may be one 
thing or another: social functions, fraternity interests, athletics, 
dissipation . . . with the one result that the mind is never really 
opened to educative influences.’ 

“Here then is the remedy: change the spirit of the American 
people, if you can, and you will change the American college, and 
solve the problem ‘of securing earnest and ‘intelligent attention to 
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the strictly educational side of college life.” The American co)- 
lege is the reflex of American civilization. Features of social life 
which may claim a place in the life of the grown-up men or women, 
can not always with impunity be introduced into the microcosm of 
college life. We Catholics see the necessity of minimizing those 
distracting influences. It is a gigantic task. We are fighting 
against well-nigh overwhelming odds, because we are fighting 
against deep-rooted prejudices—against ‘the world, the flesh, and 
the devil.’ But right here is the source of our comparative suc- 
cess and eventual salvation in the field of education.” 


REVIVAL OF FRENCH PROTESTANTISM 


$4 HE blow that so wounded the Church of Rome in France has, 

we read, “only served to strike off the fetters of Protest- 
antism.” The act of separation has been “entirely beneficial from 
a free churchman’s point of view,” says Dr. W. Harvey-Jellie. in 
The Christian World (London). No one would care to say, he 
observes, “whether M. Clemenceau’s ministry was animated more 





THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI. 
By Bernardino Luini. 
This artist, like many others, depicts the child as about two years 


old. The figures in the background are presumably the retinues of 
the three kings. 


by hatred of ecclesiastical domination or by love of religious lib- 
ertv” when the act was carried in 1905. “But that act has com- 
pelled the churches to pass through a time of testing sufficiently 
severe to exterminate them, unless they proved themseives the 
possessors of avitality capable of bursting forth into a remarkable 


new activity.” Its effect on Protestantism is thus set forth: 


“At one and the same time it abolished the paralyzing control 
and patronage of the State and swept away the barriers hitherto 
set to evangelistic work. Under the old 7égzme, with its concor- 
dataire system, every church was bound over to keep the peace 
with its neighbors ; and the effect of this seemingly Christian obli- 
gation was to prevent absolutely anything of the nature of evan- 
gelistic work ina Romanist district. But to-day religious liberty 
is areality. The Protestant churches are free to seek the evangeli- 
zation of their country by every means in their power; and they 


[December 18, 


have not been slow to rise to the opportunity of winning France 
for a simpler Christian faith. 

“It may be a misfortune for the Protestantism of France that, 
like that of England, it is divided within itself. But if the Act of 
Separation has increased the external divisions of Protestantism, 
it has also revealed and rekindled the deep, underlying spirit of 
unity which binds the churches together more closely than any 
enforced uniformity ever could. We are. perhaps, right in looking 
on the largest of the French Protestant churches, the ‘Evangeli-al 
Reformed Church,’ as the real successor of the Huguenots: ard 
here we find that of late there has been a wonderful quickening v: 
the religious life and a remarkable increase of evangelistic zeal. 
Those of us who had the privilege of attending the recent Synod in 
the beautiful and historic town of Grenobie, among the Alps of 
the Dauphiné, will never forget the way in which the assembly 
seemed to be thrilled by the report upon evangelization which was 
presented by Pastor Pfender. That repor‘ told of evangelistic 
missions carried out among the churches frem end to end of 
France, of a real ingathering of souls, of a remarkable revival of 
prayer, and a genuine deepening of spiritual lite. And the most 
intense conviction of the entire Synod was exprest in the resolution 
which declared that ‘the churches are called upon to work with all 
their strength in prayer, in love, and in sacrifice, for the salvation 
of their belovec Zazrze by the Gospel of the crucified Lord.’ It 
mattered not whether one conversed with pastors from Brittany or 
from Paris, from the cities of the Midi or from the villages of the 
Cevennes ; all alike seemed to have caught fire for Christ. It was 
a true missionary spirit—an enthusiasm for aggressive work at 
home and abroad—that pervaded the memorable Synod at Gre- 
noble. And there one was placing one’s finger upon the pulse of 
French Protestantism.” 


But even in days when the churches were less free to advance 
than they are now, this writer continues, they were by no means 
stagnant. One pastor, who has long worked in the Catholic town 
of Rennes, “declared that he had rarely found less than a dozen 
families a year” prepared to embrace Protestantism. Even among 
those outside all churches, it is asserted, “rationalism has ceased 
to be so coldly confident and blatant.” We read further: 


“The power of the Evangel, with its voice of reason and of truth, 
is making itself felt even within the walls of the convent, and a 
great company of the priests is becoming obedient to the faith. 
Within the past decade no less than 1,500 priests have left the 
Roman priesthood, of whom no small number have become earnest 
workers for the cause of Protestantism; and when one of these 
the gifted and enthusiastic M. Léon Revoyre—visited the towns 
of Northern France to speak upon his reasons for leaving the 
Church of Rome, no hall could contain the crowds that gathered 
to listen. 

“No one can be ignorant of the fact that the Protestants of 
France are terribly outnumbered, and form comparatively feeble 
communities. But they are by no means inactive or hopeless. 
In most of the great cities one will find the historic church or the 
modern mission-hall... And the Gospel is finding its way into the 
villages through the labors of the colporteur and the mission-boat. 
Here and there spontaneous revivals are breaking forth, like the 
well-nigh miraculous revival at Orthez, at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
And almost everywhere the spirit of faith and prayer is leading to 
aggressive work. 

“Tt would not be true to say that the work is all that could be 
desired. This is still the day of small things, and the churches 
are moving forward against tremendous odds. But everything 
augurs well for the future. The individual churches are becoming 
increasingly prayerful, enthusiastic, and aggressive. They are 
led by men of scholarly gifts, such as Professor Arnal, who de- 
clares that ‘our plain duty is to offer the Gospel of Christ to those 
who are among the cultivated classes,’ and by enthusiasts such as 
Pastor Boissonnas, who cries, ‘the duty which is imposed upon us 
is to carry the Gospel to our beloved France to conquer it for 
Christ.’ And over all the churches there seems to have dawned 
the clearer day of that personal love and loyalty for Christ which 
is leading the cause of reunion, genuine and voluntary, to hasten 
on toward its nearing consummation. Assuredly great things are 
at hand, and with prayerful interest and Christian sympathy we of 
the Free Churches of Britain should watch and aid the progress 
of the liberated Protestant churches of France.” 




















- LETTERS AND ART ” 


A MAKER OF POETICAL MINIATURES 


ATHER TABB’S verses have frequently been quoted in this 


journal and, now that he has gone, our readers will doubt- 
less be interested in the sympathetic words written of him by Mr. 


Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. At the outset Mr. Mather finds a just 
analogue to his miniature poems in the work of anartizan of Nippon 


who, “finding a knot of wood, a water-worn lump of amber, or the 
bleached tooth of a beast, will work out some most ingenious and 


expressive bit of sculpture by the slightest modifications of the 
natural form.” Mr. Mather, writing in Ze ation (New York, 
December 2), enlarges and illustrates this view of the Catholic 
poet who died at Baltimore on November 19. We read: 


“He seems to be indeed less of a creator than a discoverer anda 
exhibitor of some casual beauty already existing. And so many 
of Father Tabb’s best poems give the impression of simply occur- 
ring under a hand that gives only the ultimate contour. Take 


THE BIRTH OF A WORLD 
A hidden world, 
Unwombing, hurled 
From dark to light. 

And to the skies 
Its wondering eyes 
The livelong night 

Doth Science turn, with sighs 

When shadows take their flight. 
Another birth— 

A soul to earth 

But newly come! 

Its destiny 

Eternity. 

With wonder dumb, 
The heavens look down to see 
Our faces turned therefrom. 


Here is a wonderful knot, on the two sides of which the skilful 
carver, perceiving two solemn masks, has with reverent solicitude 
merely cut away the obscuring fibers.” 


Mr. Mather finds the dead poet’s miniature structures have “not 
the free and spontaneous gush of song,” and hence they should not 
rightfully be called lyrics. They more nearly resemble concerted 
music, to his sense, and are products of meditation, suggesting 
“quite as much a way of thinking as a mode of feeling.” Such 
characteristics relate them to the work of the “ metaphysical ” poets, 
Donne and Vaughan, “but there was something so finely tradi- 
tional, so eminently Christian and Catholic about Father Tabb’s 
formula that his conceits seem purged of personal whim.” Mr. 
Mather continues : 


“The danger for poets of this allegorizing temper is that of 
writing into the ensample book of nature their own hasty answers ; 
and the critical question with regard to such poets is, how far in- 
tellectual ingenuity has usurped the place of authentic imagination. 
Now is not the time to weigh Father Tabb in this. balance. To 
me } ersonally it seems he veered now inward to his own agile 
fancy, now outward to the gradual undertone of nature, as his 
mood and inspiration served. A poem like the following, one of 
his subtlest, will bear either classification, in which case the prag- 
matist tells us the distinction really doesn’t matter : 


DUST TO DUST , 


‘In the center of each snow crystal or drop of rain is found 
a minute particle of dust.’ : 
Earth wedded, life atwain 
In heaven, were endless pain, 
Uplifted from the plain 
To realms of snow or rain, 
Of dust each lonely grain 
To dust will come again. 


“To me, however, this seems a border-line poem of an especially 
instructive sort. Its quality is, I think, genuinely imaginative, 
but a fuller inspiration would have drawn the prose text into the 
rhythmical homily. To exemplify the difference between Father 


Tabb possest by his theme and merely playing with it, I need only 
cite one of his most engaging conceits : 
SHEET LIGHTNING 
A glance of love or jealousy, 
It flashes to and fro- 
A swift sultanic majesty, 
Through Night’s seraglio; 
Where many a starry favorite, 
In reverence profound, 
Awaits, with palpitating light, 
A step without a sound. 
“It is odds whether Father Tabb is most likely to be remembered 
by a few little masterpieces of this frankly artificial sort, or by 





THE NATIVITY. 


By Lorenzo di Credi. 


This painting, representing the Florentine School, continues the series of 
pictures depicting Christmas in art begun in the preceding department. 


those poems that reach deeper issues. I sometimes fear that, in 
the mood of sheer artistry and moral detachment, he is most 
perfect. 

“At any rate, for sheer lapidary perfection, Father Tabb hardly 
has his mate among American poets or, for that matter, among 
the English poets of his time. Even Aldrich had a vaguer sense 
of his own limitations and was more frequently below his best. 
Except for the French poet Heredia, with his single sheaf of son- 
nets, I can hardly name a modern poet whose garden being so 
small is at once so habitable and so impressive.” 


Father Tabb was born in Virginia in 1845, and served in the 
Confederate Army. At the military prison at Point Lookout, 
Md., he met and began a life-long friendhip with Sidney Lanier. 
At twenty-seven, a Catholic proselyte, he had assumed deacon’s 
orders, but it was twelve years before he took the next step to the 
priesthood. Most of his later life he served as professor of Eng- 
lish literature in St. Charles’s College, Ellicott City, Md. On 
the personal side Mr. Mather writes: 


“Of his personal predilections, except that he was a cultivated 
Jover of music and a pianist of no mean accomplishment, one knows 
only what may be gathered from his verse. Possibly some of his 
associates of St. Charles may supply the personalia one craves, 
but this were better left undone than done indiscreetly. About 
two years ago, the biindness that for years had threatened him 
became imminent. It found pathetic reflection in his poetry. 
There were rumors that he was in want and dependent upon the. 








ed 
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bounty of his college. This he denied in a characteristic note to 
The Nation (August 27, 1908), in which he declared that despite 
the wishes of his asscciates, he would live in college just so long 
as his savings availec. to support him and no longer. Happily, 
the dire issue never arose, for death overtook him among his col- 
leagues and on the scene of his long labors as a teacher.” 


SHAKESPEARE’S MULTIPLE 
PERSONALITIES 


NEW book on Shakespeare starts with the thesis that all 
dramatic writing is merely a form of autobiography. The 
propounder of this novel ideais Mr. Frank Harris, who has written 
a thick volume to show that Shakespeare in his plays was even 
more protean than Proteus, and reappeared under the thin disguise 
of successive characters in play after play. It is the commonplace 





THE REPOSE IN EGYPT. 
From the rare wood-cut by Diirer, being one of a series known as 
“The Life of the Virgin.” 


of modern criticism that every dramatic artist strives to keep him- 
self out of his work; but Mr. Harris, in his volume called “ The 
Man Shakespeare and his Tragic Life Story,” by a singular volte- 
face asserts that “we are doing Shakespeare wrong by trying to 
believe that he hides himself behind his work.” Had Shakespeare 
even tried the trick of hiding himself in this way Mr. Harris is 
here to affirm that he couldn’t have succeeded. Modern science, 
we are told, is present with supporting proof. “Just as Monsieur 
Bertillon’s whorl-pictures of a thumb afford overwhelming proofs 
of a man’s identity, so it is possible from Shakespeare’s writings to 
establish beyond doubt the main features of his character and the 
chief incidents of his life.” The time for random assertion about 
Shakespeare and unlimited eulogy of him, we are told, “has passed 
away forever.” Mr. Harris sets out to show him “as he lived and 
loved and suffered,” and the proofs of this and that trait, he 
promises at the outset, “shall be so heaped up as to stifle doubt 
and reach absolute conviction.” We give the first stage of the 
process : 


“Let us begin, then, by treating Shakespeare as we would treat 
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any other writer, and ask simply how a dramatic author is most 
apt to reveal himself. A great dramatist may not paint himselt 
for us at any time in his career with all his faults and vices; but 
when he goes deepest into human nature, we may be sure that self- 
knowledge is his guide; as Ham/et said, ‘To know a man well, 
were to know himself’ (oneself), so far justifying the paradox that 
dramatic writing is merely a form of autobiography. We may take, 
then, as a guide this first criterion that, in his masterpiece of psy- 
chology, the dramatist will reveal most of his own nature. 

“If a dozen lovers of Shakespeare were asked to name the most 
profound and most complex character in all his dramas it is prob- 
able that every one without hesitation would answer Ham/e/. .. . 
Is it possible to show certainly that even the broad outlines of 
flamlet’s character are those of the master-poet? 

“There are various ways in which this might be proved. For 
instance, if one could show that whenever Shakespeare fell out of 
a character he was drawing, he uncensciously dropt into the 
Hlamlet vein, one’s suspicion as to the identity of Ham/e¢ and the 
poet would be enormously strengthened. There is another piece 
of evidence still more convincing. Suppose that Shakespeare in 
painting another character did nothing but paint Ham/et¢ over again 
—trait by trait—virtue by virtue, fault by fault—our assurance 
would be almost complete; for a dramatist only makes this mis- 
take when he is speaking unconsciously in his proper person. But 
if both these kinds of proof were forthcoming, and not once but 
a dozen times, then surely our conviction as to the essential 
identity of Ham/et and Shakespeare would amount to practicai 
certitude.” 


Pursuing this scent Mr. Harris finds another amet, and con- 
sequently another Shakespeare, in Romeo. This has been said 
before by Hazlitt, who pointed out that Romeo was Hamlet in 
love, so Mr. Harris demurs a little over the view of absolute iden- 
tity and tells us “the most that can be said is that Romeo is a 
younger brother of Ham/et, whose character is much less mature 
and less complex.” Since this is so we needn’t pause long over 
the proofs of so minor a stage in the argument, nor over the third 
incarnation—that of the melancholy /agues. It might be interest- 
ing to notice, however, Mr. Harris’ contention that “if we com- 
bine the characters of Romeo, the poet-lover, and /agues, the 
pensive-sad philosopher, we have the almost complete Hamz/et.” 

This elaborate theory, which fills a book of over four hundred 
pages in elucidation, has many ramifications, so can only be repro- 
duced in little here. But space must be given for some words 
about a drama “ whose principal character is Hamlet, Hamlet over 
again, with every peculiarity and every fault; a Hamlet, too, en- 
tangled in an action which is utterly unsuited to his nature.” We 
read : 


“Surely if this statement can be proved, it will be admitted by 
all competent judges that the identity of Aam/et¢ and his creator 
has been established. For Shakespeare must have painted this 
second Ham/e¢ unconsciously. Think of it! In totally new cir- 
cumstances the poet speaks with Hamlet's voice in Hamlet's 
words. The only possible explanation is that he is speaking from 
his own heart, and for that reason is unaware of the mistake. 
The drama I refer to is ‘Macbeth.’ 

“No one, so far as I know, has yet thought of showing that there 
is any likeness between the character of Ham/e¢ and that of JJac- 
beth, much less identity; nevertheless, it seems to me easy to 
prove that J/acéeth, ‘the rugged Macbeth,’ as Hazlitt and Brandes 
call him, is merely our gentle, irresolute, humanist, philosopher 
Hamilet masquerading in gallygaskins as a Scottish thane. 

“Let us take the first appearance of J/acéeth, and we are forced 
to remark at once that he acts and speaks exactly as Hamlez¢ in 
like circumstances would act and speak. The honest but slow 
Banquo is amazed when Hamlet starts and seems to fear the fair 
promises of the witches ; he does not see what the nimble Hamlet- 
intellect has seen in a flash—the dread means by which alone the 
promises can be brought to fulfilment. As soon as Macéeth is 
hailed ‘Thane of Cawdor,’ Baxguo warns him, but AZacbeth, in 
spite of the presence of others, falls at once, as surely Hamlet 
would have fallen, into a soliloquy ; a thing, considering the cir- 
cumstances, most false to general human nature, for what he says 
must excite Banqguo’s suspicion, and is only true to the Hamlet- 
mind, that in and out of season loses itself in meditation.” 
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TEACHING MORALS DRAMATICALLY 


HE drama has always been permeated to the spine by “the 
vice of drawing distorted morals.” This is a dictum of 
John Galsworthy, whose play called “Strife” is one of the impor- 
tant successes of the New Theater. This vice, he goes on to say 
in the December A /¢/antic, has, in its effect upon the drama, “ dis- 
colored its art, humanity, and significance; infected its creators, 
actors, audience, critics; too often turned it from a picture into 
a caricature.” Such being the case, it would seem that little was 
left that could fairly call itself by the name of drama. Mr. Gals- 
worthy is one of the shining lights of the newest school in Engiand. 
He is the author of another play produced without much success 
here a year or two ago, called “ The Silver Box” and one named 
In The Atlantic 
he discourses on the various accepted principles of playwriting, and 
says that there are, philosophically speaking, three courses open 
to the serious dramatist. They are thus set forth: 


“Joy” that only English audiences have seen. 


“The first is to set definitely before the public that which it 
wishes to have set before it: the views and codes of life by which 
the public lives, and in which it believes. This way is the most 
common, successful, and popular. It makes the dramatist’s posi- 
tion sure, and still not too obviously authoritative. 

“The second course is to set definitely before the public those 
views and codes of life by which the dramatist himself lives, those 
theories in which he himself believes—the more effectively if they 
are the opposite of what the public wishes to have placed before 
it—presenting them so that the audience may swallow them like a 
powder in a spoonful of jam. 

“There is a third course: to set before the public no cut-and- 
dried codes, but the phenomena of life and character, selected and 
combined, but not distorted, by the dramatist’s outlook, set down 
without fear, favor, or prejudice, leaving the public to draw such 
poor moral as nature may afford. This third method requires a 
certain detachment ; it requires a sympathy with, a love of, anda 
curiosity as to, things for their own sake; it requires a far view, 
together with patient industry for xo immediately practical result.” 


The playwright who supplies to the public the facts of life dis- 
torted by the moral which it expects, Mr. Galsworthy goes on to 
enlarge, “does so that he may do the public what he considers an 
immediate good, by fortifying its prejudices.” And the dramatist 
who supplies to the public facts distorted by his own advanced 
morality, “does so because he considers that he will at once benefit 
the public by substituting for its worn-out ethics, his own.” In 





THE NATIVITY, 


From an engraving by Lucas Vorsterman, after the painting by Rubens. 


The scene is not Palestine, but the Netherlands. Rubens used his wife 


as a model for the Madonna. 


both these cases, we are told, the advantage the dramatist hopes 
to confer on the public is immediate and practical. There is the 
third view, which the most modern of our dramatists strive for, 
“to set men, and the facts about them, down faithfully so that they 
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draw for us the moral of their natural actions.” This, Mr. Gals- 
worthy tentatively states, “may possibly be of benefit to the com: 
munity.” Further: 


“It is, at all events, harder than to set men and facts down, as 
they ought, or ought not to be. I am far from meaning to say that 
a dramatist should, or, indeed, can, keep himself and his tempera- 
mental philosophy out of his work. As aman lives and thinks, 





THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


From a painting by Murillo. 


so will he write. But this I do say, that to the making of good 
drama, as to the practise of every other art, there must be brought 
an almost passionate love of discipline, a white heat of self-respect, 
a desire to make the truest, fairest, best thing in your power. And 
that to these must be added an eye that does not flinch. Such 
qualities alone will bring to a drama the selfless character which 
soaks it with inevitability, and convinces its audience. 

“The word ‘pessimist’ is frequently applied to the few drama- 
tists who have been content to work in this way. It has been ap- 
plied to Euripides, to Shakespeare, to Ibsen, among others; it 
will be applied to many in the future. Nothing, however, I ven- 
ture to think, is more dubious than the every-day use of the words 
pessimist and optimist: for the optimist appears to be he who can 
not bear the world as it is, and is forced by his nature to picture 
it as it ought to be; and the pessimist, one who can not only bear 
the world as it is, but loves it well enough to draw it faithfully. 
However this may be, a remnant of insane persons insist that the 
true lover of the human race is the man who can put up with it in 
all its forms, in vice as well as in virtue, in defeat no less than in 
victory ; that the true seer is he who sees not only joy but sorrow, 
and the true painter of human life one who blinks nothing. _ It is 
possible that he is also, incidentally, its true benefactor....... 

“It should be the aim—as it is the justification—of naturalistic 
technic to secure a presentment of the dramatist’s vision, so grip- 
ping, and permeating, through eyes and ears, the minds of an 
audience, as evermore to convince each one of them that the vision 
has been part of his own experience, something lived through, or 
seen, in real life, and not merely watched as ashow. This effect 
can be achieved only by complete austerity, and those delicate 
strokes and continual significant touches which establish a per. 
fect intimacy between the audience and the figures on the stage. 
Many plays, written in the naturalistic vein, fail to enrich us with 
any sense of actual experience gained at first hand. And this 
either is due to want of self-restraint in the dramatist, or is be- 
cause, not fee/ing the life of his characters, he can not really make 
us intimate with them.” ; 
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THE “SERPENTS TONGUE” AND MR. 
WATSON'S 


F Mr. William Watson came to America in thé hope of enlisting 
the American press in his warfare upon Mrs. Asquith and her 
stepdaughter, as some think, he seems to have made the mistake 
of his life, and one that must leave its mark upon his career. As 
soon as he landed he authorized a statement that these two ladies 
were the ones meant:in 
his acrid poem on “ The 
Woman with the Ser- 
pent’s Tongue,” recently 
quoted in these pages. 
Instead of receiving a 
shower of compliments 
from our editors, as he 
perhaps expected, he is 
greeted with a newspaper 
storm of hisses, mingled 
with such words as “cad,” 
“ fool, ” “ madman, ” 
“sneak,” “spiteful gos- 
sip,” and various other 
forms of outspokenness. 
The imbroglio is compli- 
cated by the voluntary 
entrance of various other 
poets, chiefly Mr. Le 
Gallienne, whose cham- 
pionship of the ladies’ 
cause took the form of a 
poem not highly praised, 
but one which seems to 
have precipitated Mr. 
Watson’s visit to this 
country. 
This is the statement 
Mr. Watson authorized 
in the New York 7Zzmes 


sia ei acc ipa upon his arrival here : 

On their arrivalin America. Mr. Watson, 
it is said, hoped to enlist the American press 
in a warfare against the English Premier’s 


family 


“«The Woman with the 
Serpent’s Tongue’ is a 
composite photograph of 
Mrs. Asquith and her stepdaughter Violet. The poem is a por- 
trait of the physical characteristics of Mrs. Asquith and the 
mentality of. Violet Asquith. The latter is the voice of the 
family and rules them all. Violet is the real official voice speak- 
ing with authority. She it is 


‘Who slights the worthiest in the land, 
Sneers at the just, contemns the brave, 
And blackens goodness in its grave.’”’ 

In his interview Mr. Watson describes a visit he paid to the 
Premier’s house last June and a conversation he held with the 
daughter of the house. In her talk Miss Asquith is reported to 
have referred to the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman as 
“C-B” and to have spoken of a secretary who wrote the late Pre- 
mier’s speeches for him. 

This is, seemingly, the worst of her offenses, unless one 
mentions that she appeared totry for “a rise” out of her visitor 
by asking if he didn’t think the laureateship ought to be abol- 
ished after the death of Alfred Austin. After this Mr. Watson 
wrote verses in her “manuscript book.” Then he went away and, 
walking to his club, improvised these lines “to the memory of 
the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman” : 


This was an honest man, who spoke the truth, 
The hated truth, whether men heard or no. 
He stood for Honor, Justice, Courage, Ruth; 
He is gone—and they, too, go. 
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Mr. Watson asserts that, having sent these lines. to Miss Asquith, 
he thought he “had flung the most unforgivable insult at this 
family”; but Mrs. Asquith responded with severaligracious letters, 
and the incident was closed until its reopening on this side the 
ocean. Mr. Watson published in his last volume the poem that 
drew Mr. Le Gallienne’s “ The Poet with the Coward’s Tongue.” 
Mr. Le Gallienne says ina recent issue of 7he American (New 
York): 

“Tam not concerned with the personal end of this argument. 
For Mr. Watson’s work I have always had a very great admira- 
tion. His place as a poet is assured. It is the principle of the 
thing which drew the first shot from me, and judging by the storm. 
which has followed Mr. Watson’s arrival in this country, I feel 
safe in saying that while my verses may have been, as Mr. Watson 
says, bad verses, my prophecy was quite correct. 

“He says he came to America to find a free press as a medium 
through which to fight the Asquith family. He has yet to learn 
that there is no free press in America when it comes to fighting 


women. Publicity becomes a frightful boomerang ina battle of 
that sort. 

“The thing I can not understand is why Mr. Watson has made 
his fight upon the Premier’s family, rather than with the Premier 
himself. I believe in the old code. If a man’s wife offended, 
settle the row with the husband. If the feminine members of a 
man’s household have given offense, fight it out with the husband 
or the brother. There never has been, in England or France, a 
situation which justified the introduction of a woman’s name into 
a quarrel, political or otherwise.” 


Many Englishmen living in America are writing letters to the 
press protesting against 
Mr. Watson’s position 
and urging the with- 
drawal from him of the 
ordinary courtesies of 
hospitality. Editorial 
comment is bitter. “We 
never heard of a person 
in the least like William 
Watson before,” says the 
Philadelphia Record, 
and the Rochester Post- 
Express thinks it “al- 
most unbelievable that 
this really fine poet is 
the cad his signed state- 
ment makes him out to 
be.” The Hartford 7zmes 
sees an alleviating cir- 
cumstance in the fact that 
he “had been exploited 
for the amusement of 
two very keen intellects” 
and “had a right to be 
chagrined,” but it fears 
“he is not as good a gen- 
tlema1as a poet.” The 
Chicago 7yribune finds 
occasion for a little hom- 
ily on women in politics. 
It says: 





RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 
“We have frequentl Who seems to have provoked the Watsons’ 
1 y 


been told that our women visit to America by writing a poem called 
Sie : The Poet with the Coward's Tongue. 
do not take sufficient in- 


terest in politics, and we have pointed out to us the influence 
which Englishwomen exercise in the political domain of their 
country. From Mr. Watson’s statement we should say that the 
members of the female salon in London know just enough of poli- 
tics to be meddlers and mischief-makers, but that is no extenuation 
of his bad manners.” 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATION IN MAN- 
HATTAN 


OnE of the illustrations in this issue 
shows the new station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, fronting on Seventh Avenue be- 
tween Thirty-first and Thirty-third Streets, 
New York City, and connecting by tun- 
nels under the Hudson River with the old 
track of the Pennsylvania at Newark. It 
is expected that 


level, the tunnels proceed under the 
Hudson River to the New York shore, and 
thence to the new station. Here pas- 
sengers from the West disembark; but the 
empty trains will be carried across the 
island in other tunnels to the East River, 
and thence under that river by tunnel to 
what is known as the Sunnyside Yard in 
Long Island City, where provision has been 
made for the storage of cars, and where 


WINTER -TRAVEL SOUTHWARD ™ 


TRIPS TO ITALY, THE HOLY LAND, AND 
EGYPT 


EVER since winter travel has recom- 
mended itself to Americans in need of 
rest, tours of the Mediterranean, including 
a visit to southern France, Spain, and 
Italy, to the northern coast of Africa and 
to Palestine and Egypt, have offered in- 
ducements, in the way of comfort and 

‘ntrinsic interest, 





trains will come 
through the tun- 
nels into this sta- 
tion during the 
first half of the i 
new year. Trains i 
not for passen- 
gers have already 
gone through the 
tunnel. 

Some idea of 
the size of the 
building may be 
gained from a 
statement that 
Trinity church, if 
placed in its cen- 
ter, would be lost 
to sight to an ob- 
server from the 
outside. On the 








that can scarcely 
be found  else- 
where. Our own 
tropics, as well as 
the Atlantic and 
Pacific coast lines 
of both Americas, 
have  undoubt- 
edly increased 
greatly in popu- 
larity during re- 
cent years; but 
meanwhile it is 
interesting to 
note that there 
has been no less- 
ening in the tide 
of holiday travel 
that, beginning 
in December, sets 
steadily to south- 








avenues it fronts 
430 feet and on 
the side streets 
784 feet. Trains 
are reached ata 
level 40 feet below the street surface, the 
etation being divided into three levels. 
The general waiting-room; the largest in 
the world, measures 272 by 103 feet. 
Adjoining it is the main baggage-room, 
which has a frontage of 450 feet. Beyond 
the waiting-room is what is called the 
Concourse, the place from which trains 
are reached. The length of the Concourse 
is greater than that 


THE NEW PENNSYLVANIA STATION IN NEW YORK. 


Thetwo fronts shown are, at the left, the one on Seventh Avenue; at the right, the one on Thirty-third Street. A 
glimpse of the Hudson River is given in the distance on the right. 


connection is made with trains on the Long 
Island Road. At Sunnyside Yard trains 
for the West will be made up and dis- 
patched to the station on Seventh Avenue, 
where passengers will enter them. 

The plans of the Pennsylvania Road 
provide for another important item, in this 
great enterprise, in terminal facilities. This 
is a connecting line from the Sunnyside 


ern ports of Eu- 
rope and Africa, 
and continues un- 
til the first week 
in May. This 
vear, apparently, the Mediterranean has 
become more of a magnet than ever, an 
estimate showing that, on one typical day, 
during the first week in December, of the 
sixty-two transatlantic steamers actually 
on the ocean, twenty-two were sailing for 

south European ports. 
There is, of course, no limit as to the 
time that can be profitably spent in a win- 
ter sojourn in south- 





of the waiting-room, 
since it extends un- 
der the adjoining 
streets. Its width 
is 200 feet, or 25 
feet more than that 
of the Concourse, or 
lobby, in the present 
Jersey City train- 
shed. The waiting- 
room may be 
reached by carriages 
from the two side 
streets, where in- 
clines are provided 
leading to the level 
below. 

The track system, 
newly constructed 
in order to utilize 
this station, consists 
first, of a double- 
track line starting 
at Harrison (which 








ern Europe. The 
countries to be visit- 
ed are Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Italy, 
Greece, the islands 
of the Mediterra- 
nean, Morocco, AIl- 
giers, Egypt, and 
Palestine. Many 
tours have been 
planned for this sea- 
son for those who 
prefer to visit these 
countries without 
the inconvenience 
and worry usually 
incident to what 
might be called in- 
dependent travel. 
In case the latter is 
desired, however, 
and Egypt is made 
the objective point 








is just east of New- 

ark) and extending 

across the Hackensack meadows on an 
embankment to Bergen Hill, the local 
name for the lower ridge of the Pali- 
sades. Through the solid rock of Bergen 
Hill and under the towns built upon it two 
single-track tunnels have been bored to 
the eastern side of the hill whence, having 
descended to points far below the water 


ON THE ROAD TO THE PYRAMIDS. 


Yard by bridge across Ward's and Randall’s 
Islands to Port Morris, in the Borough of 
the Bronx, where surface connections will 
be made for Boston and all points in New 
England over the New Haven road, thus 
doing away with the old, tedious, and costly 
method of conveying passengers and 
freight around New York by boat. 


of the tourist, it is 
customary, if time 
is an object, to go 
by fast steamer from New York to an 
Italian port, and thence by another steamer 
to Alexandria. Thus, the trip to Naples 
may be made in from eight to ten days, 
at a first-cabin rate of from $90 to $400, 
according to steamer and location of state- 
room. From Naples to Alexandria the 
first-cabin fare, during the period October 
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1 to April 30, averages $60. 
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The aver- make the most of the seven days spent in portunity to visit Damascus and Baalbec. 


age time spent by Mediterranean steamers Egypt, the steamship company provides A stop on the return is again made at 
between these two ports is three days, three tours, the first of which givesanumber Alexandria, where passengers who omit 


sailings being weekly. 
the tourist goes to Cairo by train 
in four hours. 

The convenience and luxury at- 
tained by putting a Mediterranean 
trip under the auspices of one of 
the large steamship companies have 
yearly increased the popularity of 
such a trip. The traveler is now 
offered a great variety of ‘‘tours ”’ 
by which it is possible for him to 
make his home, during his entire 
vacation, on a palatial steamer 
that takes him to all the countries 
enumerated above, allowing him a 
reasonable time for shore excur- 
sions, and charging a round sum 
for the entire trip. Taking into 
consideration the number of ports 
visited on such a tour, there is no 
doubt that this method of travel 
is far more economical than that 
employed by the independent tour- 
ist, while, as to its comfort and 
convenience, there is scarcely room 
for comparison. 

A typical tour of the kind indi- 
cated starts from New York on the 
29th of January. The twin-screw 
steamship, on which the tour is 
made, is a new one of 17,000 tons 
burden, and furnished with all the 
luxuries that have, in recent years, 
so completely robbed ocean travel 
of its traditional terrors. The time 
consumed in the cruise is eighty 
days; that is, the steamer leaves 
New York on the 29th of January, 
and arrives on the return on the 
roth of April. The fare for the 
round trip ranges from $325 to 
$1,375, according to the stateroom 
engaged. This fare includes land- 
ing and embarking charges, meals 
on board the steamer, excepting 
wines, etc., but does not include 


shoreexcursions. For the latter, special ar- 
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ROUTE OF THE ROOSEVELT EXPEDITION TO AND FROM 
EAST AFRICA. 
Mr. Roosevelt is believed now to be at, or near, Entebbe, on his way 
to Uganda. Entebbe, it will be seen, lies on the Equator. 


rangements can be made with thecompany, a trip up the Nile to Luxor and Assouan. 


according to the wishes of the tourist. 

The itinerary planned this year for this and for the second and third $194 each. 
cruise is as follows: the Island of Madeira, 
where a stay is made of thirty hours; to Jaffa, whence inland trips are made to 


The inclusive fare for the first is $87.50, 


Leaving Alexandria, the steamer goes 


From Alexandria of excursions in and about Cairo, while the the visit to the Holy Land are picked up 


and then another stop of five days 
is made at Jaffa. 

Having finished the visit to Egypt 
and Asia Minor, tourists are allowed 
two days in Athens, three in Con- 
stantinople, thirteen hours in Mes- 
sina, and a like length of time in 
Palermo. Atall these places special 
trips are offered. On the return to 
America, the steamer again touches 
at Naples, where passengers, who 
wish to extend their visit to Europe 
beyond the eighty days provided 
by this tour, are enabled to make 
the necessary arrangements. 

Another tour, under the direc- 
tion and management of another 
steamship company, sails on the 
2oth of January, making practically 
the same itinerary as the one just 
described, except that it includes 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and Al- 
giers, and on the return stops at 
Liverpool and Queenstown. Pas- 
sengers by this line have the option 
of returning from southern France 
to Liverpool by rail. This tour 
occupies 73 days, and costs $400 
and upward. The company has 
sailings from Boston, as well as 
from New York, for Mediterra- 
nean ports. 

Besides these there will be six 
‘*personally-conducted’’ tours to 
the Mediterranean, not including 
Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and Asia 
Minor, the sailings from this coun- 
try being January 5 (55 days), 
January 22 (59 days), February 
12 (52 days), March 5 (52 days), 
March 12 (66 days), March 26 (52 
days). Three of these tours sail 
from Boston and three from New 
York. The fare, including all ex- 
penses on shore as well as steamer, 


two others devote six days to Cairo besides ranges from $435 to $565. 


FLORIDA AND OTHER SOUTHERN 


STATES 


By rail or by sea, Florida is easy of ac- 


Cadiz, the Spanish seaport, whence pas- Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Jericho, the Jordan, cess, and offers many inducements that are 
sengers so desiring may visit Seville, etc.; thence to Baireuth, affording an op- unique in their way to the seeker for health 


Granada, and Mal- 


and recreation in 





aga on a five-days, 
excursion; Gibral- 
tar, where arrange- 
ments can be made 
to visit Tangier, 
Morocco, or ports on 
the coast of Spain; 
thence the steamer 
proceeds to Algiers, 
Genoa, Villefranche, 
Syracuse (Sicily), 
Malta, and Alexan- 
dria. Special trips 
ashore, lasting from 
one to two or three 
days, can be made at 
these places, while 
at Alexandria a stay 
of a week is made, 
giving an opportu- 
nity to visit the 
points of most prom- 
inent interest in 








winter. Itwould be 
difficult to tell when 
Florida has not been 
sought by those who 
are compelled to 
escape the severities 
of this season, and 
who still do not 
care for the excess- 
ive warmth that is 
apt to be experi- 
enced in the full 
tropics. Moreover, 
St. Augustine, with 
its savor of old 
Spain, and Jackson- 
ville are just suffi- 
ciently unlike any 
other city in the 
United States to 
promise that change 
of mental environ- 








Egypt. In order to 


USPALLATA, A STATION ON THE TRANS-ANDINE RAILWAY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


ment which is quite 
(Continued on page 1142) 
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The One Gift Every Man Wants 















to him—not how much it costs. 


because it is both useful and ornamental. 
Useful because it is a perfect razor. 
the old style razors—does not scrape like the hoe-shaped safeties— 
it shaves with the correct diagonal stroke—no stropping or honing 
necessary. 
changeable blades. 
Special Holiday Sets in beautiful Pig-skin cases. 
Silver-plated sets, $6.00. Gold-plated sets, $7.50. 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 


A man’s appreciation 
of a gift depends on how useful it is 
He will prize the 
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It does not cut you like 





In handsome leather case, with six double-edge inter- 
Price, complete, $5.00. 


Hand Illustrated Booklet on request 









111 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 






FREE 

TRIAL OFFER 
, We will send complete 
outfit to any address, upon re- 
ceipt of price. If not entirely 
satisfactory, return within 30 
days and we will refund your 
money. 


’ 
‘ 


} 








Ideal Chr 
Oly 
$900 ‘ 


Express 
Paid 


istmas Gift. 


ad ~ 








Clamps 
25c extra : 


Boucher Adjustable Shaving Glass 
Beveled Edge, $2.00; Chipped Edge, $1.50; 
Magnifying, $5.00. 


giiea to any window or elsewhere to obtain 
ight. Instantly adjusted to any angle. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
CALDWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
33 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


It may be ap 
a strong 











AN ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENCES 


1 Cor, 13: 1 AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION 
1 If I speak with the tongues of men and 
of angels, but have not love, 


Edited by the 


r KING JAMES VERSION 

I Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels, and have not charity, 

American Revision 


THE AMERICAN rian Rev 
sme STANDARD BIBLE 


is the same old Bible that we have always used, but it gives the exact meaning of the 

inspired writers in the language of today instead of that used three hundred years 

> °.. pe most perfect English Bible in existence.’’—Prof. Ira M. Price, 
Be sure and ask your bookseller for the American Standard, or write for free booklet to 

- THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 G East 18th Street, New York 


Publishers for the American Revision Committee — Bible Publishers for over Fitty Years 
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Burman in Buick Car Winning 
212-Mile Race at Lowell, Mass. 


REMY 


MAGNETO 
“The Greatest Made’ 


Lowell, Sept. 6, 1909. 

Remy Electric Company, 
Anderson, \ndiana: 

Gentlemen :—I won the 212-mile race at 


Lowell today with a REMY Magneto, and, 


as usual, did not know what a moment's 
ignition trouble was, Besides winning the 
race | a!so covered the fastest lap of the day, 
doing the ten and six-tenths miles in ten 


minutes and twelve seconds, conclusively proving 
that thee REMY Magneto is the greatest 


magneto made, at high as well as low speed. 
I cheerfully recommend REMY Magnetos to 


all dtivers of automobiles, 
Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) ROBERT BURMAN. 














| trips, averaging from two to five days, by 
;sea or land, giving glimpses of such 
places as Washington, Richmond, Nor- 
as important as physical comfort to the} folk, and Old Point Comfort. Tickets 
traveler who is out on a holiday. To| for these trips have a time limit of ten to 
St. Augustine the railway fare is $27.55;] thirty days, and cost from $14 to $23.30. 
by steamer $26.15. To Jacksonville by (Charleston, S. C., is a stopping-place en 
rail the charge is $26.30; by steamer, $24.90.{ route to Jacksonville by sea, and from 
Reductions are made on these rates for ex-/ Jacksonville the trip can be pleasantly 
cursion tickets. extended by taking a side-wheel steamer, 

The favorite Florida resort, however, is} making four sailings a weck, on the St. Johns 
Palm Beach, situated in a semi-tropical! River to Palatka and Sanford. 


| WINTER TRIPS SOUTHWARD 
(Continued from page 1140) 

















A PETRIFIED-TREE BRIDGE IN THE GREAT PETRIFIED FOREST OF THE SOUTHWEST. 


region on the southeastern coast of the A regular line of ocean steamers leaves 
Peninsula. By direct railway route from | Boston and New York twice a week for 
New York the fare 1s $37.55. By steamer) Savannah during the winter. From Savan- 


and rail, via Key West and Tampa, the) nah connections are made with all points 
excursion rate is $69. During the winter(in Florida and the South, The excursion 


various lines expect to have special tours/ rate to Jacksonville from Boston by this 
to Florida. Some of these will start on/ route is $48.60. 


Over 100,000 Remy 


















Magnetos Sold for 
1910 


Not a quantity user who 


helped make our immense 1909 


season but that has adopted the 
REMY for 1910. Besides, 
many manufacturers have adopted 
the REMY for 1910 who 
formerly used other magnetos. 

Our factory is the largest and 


best equipped plant in the world 


devoted exclusively to magneto 
manufacturing. 


REMY ELECTRIC CO. 















Dept. 20 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
Branch Distributing Offices: 


February 1, 15, and March 1, 


Jacksonville and return, 


going to 


furnishing all 


CHICAGO meals and transportation for $50. The 
1400-1402 Michigan Avenue details of these tours, however, have not 
NEW YORK yet been decided upon. 
Automobile Bldg., 64th and There are many shorter tours pos- 
Broadway sible for the winter traveler on the way to 
DETROIT Florida. Thus, there are a number of 


471 Woodward Avenue 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
406 E. 15th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Nervous Persons Tak 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. A wholesome tonic. 


CULEBRA IN THE PANAMA CANAL, ZONE, 


THE SOUTHWEST AND THE PACIFIC 


Trips across the continent to the Pacific, 
by way of the South and West, are be- 
coming every year more and more popular 
with those who enjoy venturing somewhat 
far afield. There are a variety of ways by 
which this tour may be comfortably accom- 
plished. For those who enjoy a taste of the 
sea, the trip may be made to New Orleans 
by regular ocean steamer, occupying from 
four and a half to five days, at a cost of $35. 
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From New Orleans there are daily trains! 
to the Pacific Coast, taking one through | 
a region famous for its picturesque interest | 
and affording every comfort in the way of | 
railroad accommodation to which the} 
traveler may have become accustomed | 
elsewhere. The fare from New York to| 
either San Francisco or Los Angeles, via | 
New Orleans, is $76.20, the same sum that | 
is charged if one travels by the way of 
Canada. The excursion rate to San Fran- 
cisco, good for nine months, is $148.20. 
From Chicago the rate is $110. 

One tourist company gives eleven dif- | 
ferent routes to San Francisco, the round- 
trip fare varying from $148.20 to $163.20. 
By means of some of these routes it is| 
possible to enjoy a wide diversity of scen- | 
ery and climate, and to form some idea of | 
the vast extent, geographically and hu- | 
manly speaking, through which one travels | 
when crossing the American continent. 
Thus, starting from New York, the tourist 
goes to New Orleans by way of Washing- | 
ton and the Southern States. Thence, | 
skirting the boundary line of Mexico and | 
Texas, he passes through the southern | 
edge of New Mexico, the desert of Arizona, 
entering Southern California at Yuma. 
From the latter point he reaches Los 
Angeles, and passes up the Pacific Coast sa 
San Francisco, and from there to Portland, | 
Oregon. Turning homeward, he crosses 
the continent by a southerly line that 
takes him near the Yellowstone Nationa) 
Park, or by a more northerly route that 
touches St. Paul, Chicago, and New York. 

Along the line of this tour innumerable 
side excursions can be made. From New | 
Orleans, a journey of three days will take | 
one to the City of Mexico. The Grand} 
Cahon of the Colorado is within reach | 
from Yuma. From San Francisco one | 
can go to the Yosemite National Park— / 
the most famous scenic feature, perhaps, 


| 











HABIT’S CHAIN 
Certain Habits Unconsciously Formed and 


Hard tu Break. 


An ingenious philosopher estimates that 
the amount of will power necessary to break 
a life-long habit would, if it could be trans- 
formed, )iit a weight of many tons. 

It sometimes requires a pe degree of 
heroism to break the chains of a pernicious 
habit than to lead a forlorn hope in a bloody 
battle. A lady writes from an Indiana 
town: : 

“Brom my earliest childhood I was a 
lover of coftee. Before I was out of my 
teens 1 was a miserable dyspeptic, suffering 
terribly at times with my stomach. 

“T was convinced that it was coffee that 
was causing the trouble and yet 1 could not 
deny myself a cup for breakfast. At the 
age of 36 [ was in very poor health, indeed. 
My sister told me I was in danger of becom- 
ing a coffee drunkard. | aa 

‘But [ never could give up drinking cof- 
fee for breakfast although it kept me con- 
stantly ill, until I tried Postum. I learned 
to make it properly according to directions, 
and now we can hardly do without Postum 
for breakfast, and care nothing at all for 
coffee. 

‘‘T am no longer troubled with dyspepsia, 
do not have spells of suffering with my 
stomach that used to trouble me so when I 
drank coffee.”’ 2 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 


Road to Wellville.” ‘‘ There’s a Reason.’’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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With Fruit 
of This Gharacter 


—with Heinz pure spices—with only the purest table 
vinegar of Heinz own make—with refined granulated 


Wwyat and condimental scasoning—with preparation in 


model, clean, open-to-the-public kitchens, can there be any 
wonder at its rich, home-like flavor and purity, and that 


wer 


Tomato Ketchup 
Needs No 
Benzoate otf Sod2 


other drugs or artificial preservatives 


to make it keep? All Heinz 57 


Varieties are pure. 


The law requires the Presence of 
Benzoate of Soda in Foods to be 
stated on the label. Read all food 
labels carefully. 


Some of the other seasonable Heinz del- 
icacies are Chili Sauce, Sweet Pickles, 


Mince Meat, Cranberry Sauce, Apple 
Butter, Fruit Preserves, Cream of Tomato 
Soup, etc. 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


New York Pittsburgh Chicago London 





Members of American A iation for the Pr tion of 
Purity in Food Products. 
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of the continent—and thence, via Sacra-| 
mento, and omitting the journey north 
to Portland, to Salt Lake City and -so 
home, across the middle continent, through 
the Colorado Rockies. Such a trip offers 
an almost limitless field for interesting ex- 
cursions and, owing to the excellent rail- 
road connections, can be made short or 
long as the tourist desires. 


THE WEST INDIES AND PANAMA 


Never before have the West Indies and 
the Isthmus attracted so much attention 
from purveyors of winter tours as this year. 
The increasing interest that the United 
States is taking, both officially and com- 
mercially, in these tropical countries, nat- 
urally accounts for something of the 
growing prominence which they enjoy. 
But the delights of a tropical winter—the 
gorgeous scenery, the physical relaxation 
that is inspired by the warm sea airs, the 
complete change of environment from the 
turmoil of the North, the lazy pictur- 
esqueness of the South—have passed from 
the merely traditional stage to one of 
actual experience. Moreover, the active 
part that the United States is taking in the 
affairs of the Isthmus, and of the West 
Indies generally, has already had an appre- 
ciable effect in improving the hygienic 
conditions of this entire region. Thus, 
Panama, that was deemed, some time ago, 
a place to be shunned, on account of fevers 
that were known to be rife there, has under- 
gone a radical cleansing, which has proved 
so effective that it is said to vie with Ja- 
maica, or the Bahamas, as a health resort 
for the tired sojourner from the North. 

This year the two largest steamship 
companies plying between America and 
West Indian ports have each planned nu- 
merous ‘‘grand tours”’ of the Caribbean Sea, 
by means of which they hope to furnish 
the traveler with all the comforts enjoyed 
on similar tours to European waters, at the 
same time that they take him through 
scenes that are interesting, if for nothing 
else, for their novelty, and where the balmi- 
est of weather is a certainty that admits of 
no dispute. 

One of the first of these cruises, by a 
twin-screw steamer of 12,500 tons, leaves 
New York on January 22, and arrives back 
on the 19th of February. The rates are 
from $150 upward, according to the state- 
room accommodations. The first stop is 
made 1,430 miles out from New York, at 
the island of St. Thomas, one of the Danish 
possessions in the West Indies. A suffi- 
cient time is spent here for a drive to some 
of the principal points of interest. Then a 
twenty-four-hour visit is made at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, where the tourist has ample 
opportuuity to inspect some of the old 
Spanish fortifications, besides seeing some- 
thing of the neighboring scenery. Next 
come two days in Jamaica, where special 
excursions have been: arranged by the 
steamship company to various parts of the 
island, and then Colon, the Atlantic port 
of the Isthmus, where an excursion will be 
arranged by special train allowing passen- 
gers to have a view of the most important 
features of the Canal, and ending with a 
visit to Panama, the old Spanish city. 

From the Isthmus the steamer goes to 
La Guayra, Venezuela where a two-days’ 
stay is made,-and-excursions arranged for a 
visit to Caracas} tHe capital of the Republic, 
approached from the*sea by one of the 
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The 
New York Times 
he reasons that watches 
much considering factory 


When you consider that the watch factories of this 
country got together, went down to Washington, 
asked for a higher tariff, and then raised their 
prices as soon as they got it, it does look as though 
watch prices depend more upon what the tariff 
permits the makers to charge than upon values. 


When we brought, out the high-grade “I-T” 
watch, and sold it at.a fair price based upon cost of 
manufacture, that price was so much below ordinary 


standards that people couldn’t believe the watch to 
be what it is. 


But now the newspapers are letting in light. People are 
beginning to see how watch prices are made, but the man who 
wants the worth of his watch money must be on the alert. 


The Ingersoll-Trenton is at your jewelers for comparison 
with others costing more. No moderate priced watch has ever 
been made like it. It has not advanced in price as others have, 
and the price is plainly published so that you can’t be over- 


= charged. Examine it. 
Monogram 


on Dial 











You can buy the “I-T”’ only at Responsible Jewelers 


The ‘‘I-T”’ watch can be handled only 
by jewelers who are competent to regulate and 
repair it and who will sell it at the moderate 
prices established and advertised by us. The 
‘‘I-T”’ is new now. Jewelers who have 
not yet put it in stock, or those who de- 
mand exorbitant profits, as well as those 
whom we consider irresponsible and unde- 
sirable as sales agents, may recommend 
something else. 


French-German-Spanish-Italian 


To speak it, to understand it, to read it, to write it there is but one best way. You 
must hear it spoken correctly, over and over, till your ear knows it. You must see it printed 
correctly until your eye knows it. You must talk it and write it. All this can be done best 


-Language- Phone Method 


Combined with the 
Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
With this method you buy a native professor outright. You own him. He speaks as you 
choose, slowly or quickly when you choose, night or day for a few minutes or hours at 
a time. 

Any one can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken often enough and by this 
method you can hear it as often as you like. 
Send for booklet and testimonial letters from leading educators. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD, 802 METROPOLIS BUILDING, 16th ST. and BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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sell for too 
costs. 





The Ingersoll-Trenton is a 
seven-jewel watch having a 
bridge-model movement like the 
very best models of the fine 
American watches. No other 
seven-jewel watch is made in 
this type. 

The “‘I-T”’ is the competitor 
of all fine watches. Its move- 
ment is strictly high-grade, but 
without unnecessary jewels. It 
contains seven ruby, sapphire and 
garnet jewels, protecting the 
points of principal wear and will 
give 20 years of service. 

It embodies every essential 
feature found exclusively in the 
most expensive American movements. 


if 
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The Best 7-Jewel Watch 


$ in solid $ in 10-year $ in 20-year 
nickel gold-filled gold-filled 
case case case 


In your own interest simply insist upon examining the new Ingersoll-Trenton and comparing it in 
quality, appearance, and price with others. Many Jewelers display the “I-T ” in their windows. 


t@~Our free booklet, “ How to Judge a Watch,” is a complete explanation of watch construction 


which ss Ps who carries a watch should understand. Sen 
list of local jewelers who sell the “ I-T.” 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


17 Frankel Building 
New York 
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The “Warren” — 
Telephone Table and Seat 


$3.50 


Solid oak (golden wax or weathered) with quartered oak top. 
Handsome, substantial, useful—a desirable addition to the 
furnishings of any home or office. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Descriptive circular FREE 


TELEPHONE TABLE COMPANY 
39 State Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








most remarkable railroads in the world. The 
trip to Caracas, including all charges, costs 
$26.50. Leaving La Guayra the steamer 
touches at another Venezuelan port, Puerto 
Cabello, and then goes to the islands of 
Trinidad, Martinique, Cuba, and the Baha- 
At all of these places stops of suffi- 
cient length are made to enable the tourist 
to see the principal objects of interest. 
This tour is repeated on the 26th of Febru- 
ary, and on March 24 a cruise of 16 days’ 
duration is made, costing from $85 up- 
ward, touching at Bermuda, St. Thomas, 
San Juan, and Havana. 

The other steamship company offers 
four tours a month, beginning on the 11th 
of December and extending to the first 
week in April. These tours are of three 
kinds: a twelve-day tour to Jamaica, cost- 
ing $95 and upward; an eighteen-day tour 
to Colon, costing $150, and a twenty-five- 
day tour to Jamaica and Colon, costing 
$200 and upward. The latter includes nine 
days’ hotel accommodations at Jamaica, 
railroad fare from Colon to Panama and 
return, and two days’ hotel accommodation 
at Panama. Special tours arranged by 
this company leave New York on January 
15, February 19, and March 25, for West 
Indian ports, the details of which have not 
yet been given. 

For the sightseer in the West Indies and 
along the northern coast of South America 
who wishes to leave the beaten track of the 
tours already described, an abundance of 
opportunity is offered by means of smaller 
steamers, charging an average rate of five 
dollars a day, to touch at other ports on 
island and mainland—and connections 
with these auxiliary steamers are a feature 
of the itineraries provided by the principal 
companies. 


BERMUDA, NASSAU, AND PORTO RICO 


A trip to the Bermudas is a matter of 
only forty-five hours from New York, and 
beginning with this month each of the two 
steamship companies, having this group of 
300 islands on their itineraries, make weekly 
sailings. The round-trip fare averages 
from $30 to $150, which shows a decided 
reduction over last winter’s rates, when 
only one company made regular sailings to 
the Bermudas. ° 

On these islands, situated only six hun- 
dred miles from Cape Hatteras, almost any 
| kind of accommodation can be found by 
|the tourist who intends to make a pro- 
longed stay. The rate at the largest hotel 
is $4 a day and up. Other hotels have 
rates as low as $15 a week. Prices at 
boarding-houses range from $2 a day to 
$10 a week. 

One of the steamship companies plans 
two ‘‘Christmas Excursions” this year to 
the Bermudas, making a five-day tour and 
a twelve-day tour respectively. Both ex- 
cursions leave New York on the 22d and 
the 29th of this month, the five-day tour 
costing $35.50 and up, and the twelve-day 
tour $62.50 and up. Hotel accommoda- 
tions and all expenses are included in these 
excursions. 

Direct service to the island of Porto 
Rico from New York and New Orleans is 
maintained by one steamship company, 
the passenger rates from either of these two 
cities being the same. Beginning with 
October and extending until the end of 
March, there are weekly sailings from New 
York. A special round-trip tourist rate 


| 
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A Tool for Everything 


and Every Tool in its Place 





Price $50.00 


To do accurate work you need accurate tools. 
A rip saw won't cut a fine mitred joint, a pocket 
knife won’t do the work of a chisel. The best 
tools made are soon dulled and lose their accuracy 
if allowed to batter about carelessly. 


YKEEN KUTTER 


TOOL CABINETS — 


contain every kind of wseful tool. They are complete according to their price—$8.50 to 
$125.00. Every tool is a Keen Kutter tocl, the most perfect of its kind, thoroughly tested 
and fully guaranteed by the Keen Kutter trade mark. Don’t make the ‘mistake of picking 
up an unknown tool here and there. Get a Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet, the only complete 
line of high-gragle tools made under one name and trade mark. 


‘The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the sea is Forgotten”’ 
Trade Mark Registered . C. Simmons 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.) St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 





| tion is only 








Busy wives who nf ar SAPOLIO 
never seem to grow old. Try acake-- 





>SQrva.ar~ 
“WORLD'S STANDARD” because: Serrated bristle tufts reach all the tecth; curved handle and long 
tuft to clean the back teeth; hole in the handle and hook to hang it up by: identi- 
fication symbols prevent confusion; each brush in a yellow box. Three 
sizes, three bristle textures, 
three styles of 5 
f handles 












eo 
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’ ad Pro-phy. ae 
Pro-ph: jee: He, De Li — Ws ie = tbe 0 wpe, Oil Childe: 
Write for free book, ‘*Tooth 7, Florence Mig. Co 4 Pine St Vloreaee Mas 
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to Porto Rico is $140. This includes a 
cruise around the island. The entire trip 
occupies three weeks. 

New arrangements have been made for 
a series of regular trips to Nassau. A con- 
solidation of interests between steamship 
lines has led to new activity in this direc- 
tion. In January will be started a service 
better. than any hitherto attempted, the 
first trip under the new arrangements 
being made on January 5. After reaching 
Nassau the boat will continue to Galves- 
ton. On February 2 another boat will 
make this trip, and still later a third swift 
steamer is expected to go out. 


MEXICO AND YUCATAN 


Increasing interest is taken by tourists 
each year in Mexico. Slow, indeed, has been 
the public comprehension of the extreme 
historic interest of that country. Long 
years have passed since its splendid pre- 
historic monuments, as well as the historic 
ones, were made known in magazines and 
notable books of history and travel. The 
tourist, however, has been slow to enter the 
country until late years. Now he is going 
there in constantly increasing numbers. 

Mexico, as well as Europe, has notable 
churches and imposing cathedrals and its 
prehistoric remains are among the most 
stupendous in the world. One of its pyra- 
mids is declared to be larger than Cheops— 
| whether as old no man knows. Its scenery, 
| especially its mountain tops, are unrivaled 
for picturesqueness. Among its most 
; interesting cities, beside Mexico City, are 
Monterey, Guanajuato, Zacatecas, Gua- 
|delajara, and Puebla, near which is 
|Cholula. At Cholula is the pyramid of that 
name. Here, four hundred years ago, dwelt 
| 150,000 people, altho to-day the popula- 
7,500. Cortez found 40,000 
| buildings in Cholula, and is said to have 
| counted four hundred pagan temple towers. 
| One of the churches that still survive 
| bears upon its roof sixty-four domes. The 
pyramid, upon whose summit stands a 
church occupying the site of a former 
pagan temple, has a base 1,420 feet long 
and a height of 177 feet. To the east of it 
rises the conical head of Orizaba. 

Mexico may be reached by steamer, 
direct from New York or by way of 
Havana, her chief ports being Vera Cruz 
and Tampico. By rail the country is 
|entered from Texas by way of San Antonio, 
the last town in Texas before crossing the 
Rio Grande 





being, on one route from 
|San Antonio, Elrado; on the other, Eagle 


Pass. Another point of entry from the 
north is El Paso, also on the Rio Grande, 
but in New Mexico. 

All interesting points are of convenient 
access by rail, about 7,000 miles of road, of 
standard tracks, being in operation. 

Mexico is often visited in summer as 
well as in winter; indeed, special efforts 
are made to promote summer visits, which 
are found agreeable because many points 
|of interest are situated in high altitudes. 
The summer rate for round-trip tickets 
| from New York to Mexico City was $106.40, 
with a charge of $18.61 for a double berth 
each way. 

There has been an awakening of interest 
jin Yucatan, that peninsular jotting out 
| from the lower end of Mexico into the sea, 
of which little has heretofore been known 
by many well-informed persons. Yucatan, 
a province of Mexico, has sometimes been 
called ‘“‘The American Egypt,’ because 
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of the interesting colossal ruins that have 
survived an ancient civilization. In Yu- 
catan are remains of temples and palaces 
that bear carvings and inscriptions which 
testify to the great spirit and marvelous 
skill of a race which once dwelt there. 
These people are known as the Mayas, an 
aboriginal, or prehistoric, people. The 
remains fhey have left behind bear ample 
testimony to their skill as builders, and 
entitle their country to the distinction 
accorded it in the term ‘‘The American 
Egypt.”’ Steamship lines, which hereto- 
fore have traversed the waters that sur- 
round the West Indies and lave the shores 
of Central America and Mexico, are 
providing new accommodations for reach- 
ing Yucatan. Particular interest in the 
country has been accentuated by a recent 
notable book about it, written by Channing 
Arnold and Frederick Frost. 


TRIPS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


One of the two great German lines has 
provided, for this winter, perhaps the 
most notable novelty in pleasure travel by 
water. This is a special tour of South 
America extending as far as the Straits of 
Magellan. The cruise will be made in a 


twin-screw ship of 13,000 tons, and will) 
over 


start on January 22, extending 
eighty-one days. It is promised that more 
than a mere glimpse of the principal cities 
will be obtained. Among these are Rio, the 
Brazilian capital, Para, the rubber port, 
Santos, the coffee port, Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. At 
the southern end of the trip, tourists will 
visit Punta Arenas, ‘‘the most southerly 
town in the world’’; but, in that neighbor- 
hood, quite as much interest will be found 
in the fjords and other waters of the Fue- 
gian Archipelago. One of the features of 
the cruise will be an optional trip across 
the Andes to Santiago and Valparaiso, by 
way of the Andine Railway. On the way 
down, stops will be made at Jamaica, St. 
Thomas, and Trinidad. 


WINTER MOUNTAIN RESORTS 


There are still signs of growing popular 
interest in winter trips to the Alps and to 
the Rockies. The people, who in past years 
have shown a preference for the clear and 
frosty air of Switzerland and for resorts 
in British Columbia, are said now to num- 
ber thousands. Skating, tobogganing, 
curling, and other winter sports have be- 
come popular and fashionable in those 
places. In Switzerland international con- 
tests have prevailed. Toboggan races 
also take place over Alpine courses, having 
descents of a thousand feet to the mile. 
Prizes are offered, the result being events 


Pears 


Pears’ Soap leaves the 
skin smooth, cool and 
healthy. There’s no free 
alkali in Pears.’ Only 
good soap and pure. 


Sold here and abroad. 
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The Howard Watch 


HE finest compli- 

ment you can pay a 

man is to give him a 
HowarpD watch. 


It shows that in your opinion the 
best is not too good for him. 

It classes him among men with 
whom punctuality and exactness 
are a principle—as a Howarbp sort 
of man. 

He knows the Howarp is the 
finest practical timepiece in the 
world. He appreciates your decision 
as to quality. 


He values the Howarp for its 
associations—as the chosen time- 
piece of the men who have done 
the big things in this Nation for 
three generations. 

Moreover, it is an intimate sort 
of gift; something that is always 
with him and which must often 
suggest the giver. 

A Howarpb watch is always 
worth what you pay for it. 

The price of each Howarp from 
the 17-jewel ina fine gold-filled case 
(guaranteed for 25 years )at $35.00; 
to the 23-jewel in a 14-k. solid gold 
case at $150.00—is fixed at the 
factory,anda printed ticket attached. 


Drop us a postal card, Dept. O, and we will send you 
a HOWARD Book of value to the watch-buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 














These Two Books Will Help You Write Good English 





Manuscripts for the Printer 


Contains directions to authors 
on the manner of preparing copy, 
correcting proofs, and notes on sub- 
mitting manuscripts for publication. 

The New York Evening Mail: “Is at 
once the most exhaustive and the most 


succinct of the many books at the service 
of the young author.” 


12mo, cloth, 148 pp. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 
By Mail, 





The Preparation of 









By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F. S. A., Associate Editor of the Standard Dictionary. 
83 cents. FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK By Mail, 83 cents. 


A DESK-BOOK OF 
ERRORS IN ENGLISH 


touched on by the dictionary. 


The New York Times: 


one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 
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It treats the hundred and one 
questions that arise in daily speech 
and correspondence which are not 


“The scope 
and plan of the volume, which is of handy 
size and alphabetical arrangement, strike 


12mo, cloth, 240 pp- 
Price, 75 cents, net. 
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CEMENT 


LIBRARY 






NCRES: ala 





This Book 


NONE JUST AS GOOD 


plan and build forms for everything, and how to superintend the work. 
It tells why Atlas Portland Cement, being most uniform in qualit 


concrete construction. 


These Books also from the Atlas Cement Library 


Concrete Houses and Cottages, Vol.I_ Large Houses $1.00 
Vol. 1 Small Houses 1.00 


Concrete Cottages......--+e+0+---+++20+: oe recccccvcce ‘ree 
Concrete Country Residences (out of print) ......... $2.00 


Concrete Garages cccccccvessessvesvessensvcee Free 





show you pictures of successful houses of every style of architecture, 


built with some form of Atlas Cement Concrete. These pictures are 


accompanied by floor plans and prove that concrete is not only the best 


and most practical, but also the most readily adaptable building material 
to any style of home. 


Send today for the books in which you are most interested 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, DEPT. 64, 30 BROAD ST,, NEW YORK 


Largest output of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day 





Write for 


FREE Book 


2c aWeek Pays Wash Bill! | 


® 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 











Justa’ Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing the 
work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week for power. Saving thousands 


upon thonsands of do))ars in wash b)))s. Saving wor)ds of wash-day troubles, Leaving 


she women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces. 
The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer with either Electric Motor or 
Water Motor. You turn on the power as easily as you turn on the light,and back 

and forth goes the tub, wash- 


oo ing the clothes for dear life. 
jm And it’s all so simple and easy 


that overseeing its work is 
> mere child’s play. 


4 A Self-Working Wringer (1900 Electric Motor Wash 


. Can be connected with any ordinary 

Free With Every Washer Hiectrie Lisht Fisture 
The motor rans Washer and Wringer, We guarantee the perfect 
working of both. No extra charge or Wringer, which is one of 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK and 80 Days’ 
s FREE TRIAL OFFER! Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be done. 
The free book proves thatitcan. But wedo not ask you totake 
our word for it. We offer to send 819) Motor Washer on absolute 
| Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not 
acentof security —nor a promise to buy. Just Zour word that 
you will give it a test. 'e even agree to pay the freight, and 
. Will Lake {t back if it faileto do all we claim for it. A postal card 
with your name and address sent to us today will bring youthe 
1900 Water Motor Washer bp pdt Ee mmo should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., 

Can be connected with |3426 flenry St. Binghamton, N. Y. Or, if you live in Canada, 
f)) any water tap instant] vite to the Oanadian Washer Oo., 355 Yonge 8t,. Toronto, Canada. 
BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain branch 


: : i es at 1947 Broadway, New York City, and 1113 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, 
and in all principal cities. We also make shi ts from our wareh in Kas. City, San Francisco and Seattle. 







































‘in which marked interest is shown. Our 
| own Rockies also invite tourists in winter. 
| There are points in Colorado which number 
their visitors by hundreds, if not thousands. 
| One of these is Glenwood Springs. Most 
|of the winter sports here named are in- 
| dulged in at favorite resorts. Most of the 
| transcontinental lines have points among 
the Rockies with stop-over privileges. 





| 
| JAPAN AND AROUND THE WORLD 

| The favor with which Japan is regarded 
| by the winter traveler is evident from the 
) increasing number of tours to the Japanese 
| Empire which are provided by railroad 
;and steamship companies from year to 
| year. Thus, this spring four special tours 
jare planned from San Francisco to China 
}and Japan, the cost ranging from $675 to 
\$875. The first of these leaves San Fran- 
|cisco by turbine steamer on the rsth of 
| February and proceeds along the following 
|route: Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, the 


e Inland Sea, Nagasaki, H k , Canton, 
“Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm” <<. we Tee ee ie. 


(Macao, Shanghai, Hankow, Pekin, Shan- 


(free) tells how to make improvements with concrete, explains why concrete | haikwan, Newchwang, Dalny, Port Arthur, 
is superior to all other materials, shows you how to mix concrete, how to Chemulpo, Seoul, Fusan, Shimonoseki, 


\ Miyajima, Onomichi, Kobe, Elyogo, Osaka, 
! Kyoto, Nara, Yamada, Tokyo, Nikko, Yo- 


kohama, Honolulu, arriving in San Fran- 


and made of Natural Portland Cement Rock, is the best cement for gj) \Cisco on June 17. The three other tours 


follow more or less the same itinerary, their 
sailing dates being, February 15,and March 
8, and the dates of return to San Fran- 
cisco, May 20, and July 23. 
{ Similar trips are planned by another 
| Steamship company, on regular monthly 
) sailings from Seattle and Vancouver. The 
|average rate for passage, tickets being 
timited to four months, is $300, this sum 
/including meals and berth on board. 
By either of these routes the tourist may, 
if he so desires, extend his travels to an 
| ‘‘around-the-world tour.”” For this the 
\Tates given by one of the companies vary 
) from $639.10 to $1,017.64, the start being 
{made from New York, and the trip being 
‘made by way of Australia, or by India, 
and thence homeward through the Medi- 
\terranean. Another company plans nine 
specimen tours around the world, all of 
which go through China and Japan, via 
| Seattle, starting from and returning to any 
; point in the United States or Canada, with 
|cost of transportation varying from $445 


| 60 $734. 


AID ASKED FOR NEGRO SCHOOL 





Our readers wil) recall that some time ago we 
| published the appeal of the Slater Industrial and 
\ State Normal School, of Winston-Salem, N. C., for 
| financial help.- This institution’s influence, accord 
ing 10 Mr. William A. Blair, its treasurer, “has 
eliminated every vestige of race friction in the entire 
vicinity,’” and the absence of lynching and negro 
| crime is in marked contrast to some other parts of 
the South. This salutary influence has led the State 
authorities to offer the school $12,000, provided the 
trustees raise an equal sum. Those who desire tc 
make a Christmas or New Year’s gift to help extend 
the school’s influence can send their contributions to 
Mr. Blair, who is vice-president of the People’s 


Nationa) Bank at Winston-Salem. He writes: 


‘“‘We have strained ourselves to the superlative 


\ degree and have raised only a small part of this 


| amount to meet the offer of the State, and I may say it 


| is totally impossible for us to raise it here. 


\ “The State has already generously advanced a pare 


of the $12,000, and we beg you to please do your ut- 
most to help raise our $12,000. Thus with $24,000 
\ cash in hand, we can increase the plant at least 
$48,000, as the colored people will do the manual 
labor free. 

“Every dollar given by your friends NOW means 
four dollars to the school. You will surely do a good 
work by taking up this matter. 

“Tt is a sad sight to see the number of applicants 
We turn away for lack of accommodations.” 
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CURRENT POETRY 


The recent magazine verses of Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke have been gathered to- 
gether, and, supplemented by a few new 
poems, are now issued 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons). The sonnet, 
“Twilight in the Alps,” which we give be- 
low, appears in this volume. Dr. Van 
Dyke, by the way, holds a somewhat 
unique position in the field of American 
literature—his verses sell. 


Twilight in the Alps 
By Henry VAN Dyke 
I love the hour that comes, with dusky hair 
And dewy feet, along the Alpine dells 
To lead the cattle forth. A thousand bells 
Go chiming after her across the fair 
And flowery uplands, while the rosy flare 


Of sunset on the snowy mountain dwells, 
And valleys darken, and the drowsy spells 


Of peace are woven through the purple air. 
Dear is the magic of this hour; she seems 
To walk before the dark by falling rills, 
And lend a sweeter song to hidden streams; 
She opens all the doors of night, and fills 
With moving bells the music of my dreams, 
That wander far among the sleeping hills. 


Second only perhaps to the early charm fe 


of the first spring morning with its sunlight 
and softness and mist of green buds, is 
the keen delight of the first true winter 
morning, when we wake to find the win- 
dows frosted and old, familiar scenes 
changed, and open our eyes on a silent 
world of dazzjing white. A sonnet in 
Scribner’s, called ‘‘Sorcery,’”’ pictures this 
miracle of winter’s. . 


Sorcery 


By Frank DempstTER SHERMAN 


At autumn’s end, in ease before my fire 
I sat and listened to the voice of doom— 
The golden glory crumbling in the gloom— 
The north wind’s challenge and the summons dire: 
Upon the hearthstone sang the friendly choir 
Remembered melodies of bud and bloom, 
Until it seemed that April filled the room, 
Bringing her dreams of beauty and desire. 
Then fainter grew the songs that came to me: 
Soft slumber held me captive for the night; 
And when the Morning with her magic key 
Unlocked the door, —O memorable sight! 
A silent world of wizard sorcery — 
The winter’s camp, immaculately white! 


In the December number of Scribner's 
appears a poem from Robert Louis Steven- 
son to H. C. Bunner. The verses were 
written about 1887, and are ‘‘now first 


published, by permission of My. Bunner’s 


_family with the approval of Mrs. Steven- 


son,” 
To H. C. Bunner 
By Ropert Louis STEVENSON 
You know the way to Arcady 
Where I was born; 
You have been there, and fain 
Would there return. 
Some that go thither bring with them 
Red rose or jeweled diadem 
As secrets of the secret king: 
I, only what a child would bring. 
Yet I do think my song is true; 
For this is how the children do: 
This is the tune to which they go 


In sunny pastures high and low: 
The treble pipes not otherwise 
Sing daily under sunny skies 
In Arcady the dear; 
And you who have been there before, 
And love that country evermore, 
May not disdain to hear. 





in book form) 











Farm Lien Securities 
Interest, 6% 





Among all the bonds that we handle, there 
are none so attractive to men who know as 
litigation bonds. 

These are among the reasons : 

Irrigation bonds are secured by first liens on 
the most fertile farm lands in America. 

The liens are given by individual land-own- 
ers in payment for water rights. The water 
immediately multiplies the land’s value. The 
first crop from the land will usually pay the 
whole lien, and sometimes by several times 
over. 

The liens are conservative. Bonds are 
rarely issued to more than one-fourth the 
land’s value. 

The liens are paid off in annual install- 

ments, so the indebtedness constantly de- 
creases. 
The bonds are additionally secured by a 
st mortgage on allthe property which the 
Irrigation Company owns. So we have a cor- 
poration, with large interests at stake, to guard 
against any delinquencies. 


Some Are Municipal 


Some Irrigation bonds are issued by orga- 
ited districts, the same as School ‘bonds. 
Such bonds form a tax lien on all the taxable 
property in the community. They form a 
high grade of municipal security, 

Other Irrigation bonds are issued under the 
“Carey Act.” Such projects, until they are 
completed and turned ovey {0 settlers, are 
under the constant supervision of the State 
Engineer and State Land Board. 


Behind every Irrigation bond that we handle 


there is ample and ideal security. 


Six Per Cent 


Irrigation bonds pay six per cent interest. 
That is a higher rate than can now De OD- 


tained on any large class of bonds based on 
equal security. 





January Investments 





For January investors we have on hand 100 


varieties of bonds. They include Municipal, 


Public Utility, Water Power, Corporation and 
Irrigation Bonds. Please ask for our list. 


Cut out this reminder so you Won't {Or gel. 


First Laoag Bidg., se A f : } 2 y i, Koy 


@) 








The demand for irrigated land, because of its 
enormous fertility, greatly exceeds the sup- 
ply. Irrigation projects are profitable; and, if 
rightly conducted, are free from risk. So 
there is great demand for money to help finance 
these projects, and six per cent is paid to ob- 
tain it. 


$100—$500—$1,000 


Irrigation bonds are issued in series, some 
due in two years, some in twelve years, some 
due every year between. One may make 
long-time or short-time investments. Every 
bond paid off increases the security back of 
the rest. 

They are issued in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000, so they appeal to both small 
investors and large, 

Irnigation bonds have become the most 


popular bonds that we handle. They are the 
safest six per cent bonds that we know. 


73 Issues Sold 


In the past 15 years we have sold 73 sepa- 
rate issues of Drainage and Irrigation bonds, 
based on farm lien security, Not a dollar of 
loss has resulted to any investor. 

We are now the largest dealers in bonds of 
{his Class. We have our own engineers and 
attorneys to pass on every detail. An officer 
of our Company constantly resides in the irri- 
gated sechons, watthing the projects we 
finance, 

Because of these facilities we get our pick of 
these bonds. There are very few issues whith 
are not offered to us. 

We have now written a book based on all 
this experience. It will give you a clear idea 
of all that pertains to Irrigation and Irrigation 
Ponds. very investor, small or large, owes 


to himself its perusal. The book will be sent 
on request. 








| 


Greubridge lNiorGe: 
First Nationa) Bank Badbting, Chieagd 
50 Congress St., Boston 111 Broadway, New York 


Please send your free book on Irrigation Bonds 
and list of other securities. 









Name ; 
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50 Congress St., Boston 
111 Broadway, New York 














Popular because of its 
quality, fit and comfort 
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(This label on every garment) 
Summer Underwear 


For BOYS sce dsitzis's'0s For MEN 
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Boy it next Summer 
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Patented Dec. 22,’08. Other patents pending. 


depend upon the pleasing 
cigar chest and box of cigars we ship. 


Sargent Cigar Chest FREE 
The Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 


(shown above) is a perfect little cigar 
storeinitself. It ismadeofoak, mission $enm 
finish, glass-lined and sanitary. No pads 
or sponges to bother with, the moisture 
being supplied by a new process. With 
a Sargent Cigat Chest you never lose 
money on dried-out cigars. ‘I'he Chest 
will be sent you with your first order, 
and is your property even if you never 
buy another cigar of us. 


quality of the cigars to secure re-orders. 
clearly understood that vur ** Money Back” Guarantee stands back of every 


Our ‘‘Money Back’’ Guarantee 


Tf Cigars and chests are not up to your ex- 
pectations, send them back at our expense and 
we will re pape your ae y¥ without question. 

dus $3.50 and we 
Perfectos and. the C ‘par Chest, 
W Cigars, 
press NE on cigars and chest any- 
where in the United states 
orders for cigars filled at $7 for 100 ; $3. 30 for 50. 


For $200 extra we wil) send a mahogany 


chest instead of oak; or for $3.00 extra. one o 
Circassian Walnut. 


REFERENCES 
First Bridgeport National Bank. or € ity National 
Bank, all of Bridgeport. 
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90 Sargent Perfectos 
(Regular Price $3.50) 

Sargent Patent Cigar Chest 
(Regular Price $3.50) 


$3.50 for BOTH 


You take no risk by buying with 
** Ploney Back ’’ Guarantee 





Every Smoker will be glad to 
get a box of Sargent Cigars. 
Every man who smokes should 
have a Sargent Cigar Chest to 
keep his cigars in prime condi- 
tion. The two together at the 
price of one is an offer hard to 
resist. It is the ideal Christmas 
gift for men. 


This is very frankly an intro- 
duction offer—an expensive one 
for us. But our experience has 
shown us that we can safely 
assume all risk and guarantee 
satisfaction. For our profit we 
We want it 


ill ship you 50 Sargent 
If you order 


price $2.00. we will prepay ex. 


Subsequent 


Pequonnock National Bank, 
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IRRIGATION BONDS, 
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earning over 8 7, on valuation of $7,000 per acre. 


Investi- 
gate this for your January disbursements. Bond circular, free. 
HOWARD-PACKARD LAND CO., Sanford, Florida 
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Marriage 


y 4 nds 
largely a a knowl 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


| Sexology 


by William H, Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 


| Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 













Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woran Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 


Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 


Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. _ 
Medical Knowledge a Vife Should Ha 


All im one volume, tastreted, $2.00, postpald, 


Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table of Contents, 
Paritan Pub. Co., 713 Perry Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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Learn 
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art of Taxidermy. We can teach you by mail to 
mount birds, animals, tan hides, make rugs, etc.* 
Very fascinating and profitable. Decorate your 
home and office. Save your fine trophies,' 
Tuition low, Success guaranteed, Write 
uy for Free ewe oh Taxidermy and our 
magazine. IORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 
GF TAXIDERMY. 4039 Et elwoad Bidg., OMAHA, NES, 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


CHRISTMAS WITH PADEREWSKI 
CHRISTMAS at Riond Bosson, his chateau at 


Morges, near Lausanne, Switzerland, 
rewski “‘ 


is for Pade- 
a veritable time to be marked with a white 


” 


stone,” according to Rebecca A. Insley, writing in 


The Designer (New York). This is the place that 


this man, forced by circumstances to be a wanderer, 


calls ‘*home"’ in the highest meaning of that magical 


word. From the article telling of a visit here we 


quote: 


L was staying one winter at Geneva, when, during 
Christmas week, M. and Mme. Paderewski appeared 
unexpectedly at the theater one night, and the next 
day all the world of hotel-land for twenty-five miles 
around was eagerly discussing their arriva). Every 
one seemed to know about their estate at Morges, 
near Lausanne, but not even a porter or a be))-boy 
could be found who knew about it from a persona} 
visit; the most hardened ‘“‘tripper’’ among us had 
not sufficient courage to molest the pianist in his 
seclusion, and no one knew exactly where the estate 
was. The station-master and every villager at 
Morges were supposed to be in league to protect their 
beloved Paderewski. A stranger inquiring the way 
to his place was, so I heard, politely informed that 
he lived elsewhere or that he was not known at all. 
{ In London, the year before, M. and Mme. Pade- 
\ rewski had invited me to look them up in Switzerland 
}if I chanced to be there when they were at the 
{ chateau, and remembering how sincerely and cordially 
the invitation had been given, 1 q sietly took the train 
the next morning for Morges. I was about to ask 
the way to the chateau when I saw Paderewski him 
sei at the station, saying good-by to his wife who 


was going over to Lausanne. 





She was to return by 
the late morning train, but he hung upon her words 
as if the two were about to say farewe)) forever; 
his heart was in his eyes and he did not seem to care 
who saw or knew. He was so absorbed he did not 
notice me at all; he gazed after the train as long as 
it could be seen, then walked thoughtfully away, 
smiling at the extremely low bow of the station 
master and the quick, agitated little courtesies of the 
village children. 

There was something about him that was an ap- 
peal for solitude, so I followed behind as he left the 
village and took a quiet path skirting the hills that 
led to Riond Bosson. He entered by a private gate, 
and as he stood for a moment looking over the mag 
nificent park with the splendid trees stretching out 
their bare arms white with snow and ice, his sensi- 

| tive face was inexpressibly sad, and as the sun fell 
upon his bright hair, it showed the touches of gray. 
He was thinking, ] knew, of the od days in Warsaw, 
Berlin, and Vienna, so different from these days, and 
perhaps of the beautiful, dark-eyed girl of the aris- 


tocracy to which they both belonged, whom he met 
and Joved in his early youth and parted from, each 
\ to go a Separate way through sorrow until time should 


join them together at last. 

The ghosts of those sad years of the past are ever 
with Paderewski, as his friends know, but he never 
alludes to them and I felt guilty as I watched him. 
Walking around the park to the front entrance, I 
‘found the two big, savage-looking St. Bernards, 

Warda and Or. They were as gentle as lambs, how- 
ever, when the little‘-old woman at the lodge made 
me welcome. She has been on the estate so many 
years that she has forgotten when she came, and has 
half persuaded herself that she was there when it 
belonged to the Duchess of Otranto, the wife of 
Fouché, Napoleon I.'s minister of police, who laid out 
the place. 

Paderewski soon made me welcome, too, and 
scolded me roundly for not giving him notice so that 
a catriage could have been sent to the station. He 
was like a different man from the virtuoso [ had met 
in London, wrought up over his appearance at a con- 
cert, sensitive about the slightest word, an exquisite 
instrument strung up to its highest pitch. But it was 
not until the return of Mme. Paderewski just before 


Juncheon that I was allowed to make the tour of the 


Bea: ease cont lined with Australian Mink; Per-) big house, drest now in Christmas greens, and of the 


grounds with the vineyards protected from the winter 


cold by heavy glass frames, and of the farm with 
Mme. Paderewski’s chickens 
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chicken-houses fitted with every modern conveni- | 
ence, which she loves next to her husband and her 

And from a room at the top of the house the 
music commenced. You hear it from ten in the 
morning until seven at night at Riond Bosson, 
even during the Christmas holiday time, until Mme. 
Paderewski gently but firmly insists that it stop and 
offe s the recreation of the billiard-room for the 
evening. Once, when she was away, Paderewski 
remained at the piano until three in the morning; 
he was composing, and had forgotten that such a 
thing as bed existed. 

At \uncheoa, he was merry and free from care, 
making jokes in half a dozen different languages. 
We began to talk about books, and then the con- 
versation turned to the women of various countries. 

Paderewski, the idolized of half the women of the 
world, receives this feminine devotion in quite a 
different spirit from the average matinée idol, and 
he is sometimes annoyed at the silly stories published 
about him. “It is natural that women should make 
up the greatest part of my audiences, especia)ly in 
America,”’ he said, ‘‘where the men do not have as 
much time to devote to music as women do. But 
the numerous stories about the ladies who have asked 
for locks of my hair and photozraphs are pure in- 
vention. Once when I was in America, the papers 
said that a lady came up after the recital and seized 
my watch as a souvenir. But here it is,’’ producing 
it with a laugh, “the same one | have carried for 
fifteen years. 

‘“*Where do I find the most musical women? In 
Germany, of course. That is merely because the love 
of music is traditional in Germany and has now 
become a habit. As far as the musical instinct is 
concerned, the German women are no better off than 
the American, the French, or the English.”’. ... . 

On a cabinet there was an exquisitely embossed 
gold box given to Mme. Paderewski by the directors 
of the Royal Opera House in Dresden after the 
first performance of ‘“‘Manru,’’ the decoration de- 
picting scenes from the opera. ‘Inside this box, 
I have one of my greatest treasures,’’ she said gravely, 
opening it and displaying a large egg. “My hens laid 
these eggs and they took the prize at the Lausanne 
poultry show. I am tremendously proud of them.”’ 
And she talked eagerly about her golden pheasants 
fed with black ants, the Rouen ducks, the cock 
which had also taken a prize at Lausanne, the In- 
dian games, the Buff Orpingtoas imported from 
London, and the new breed of chickens she has pro- 
duced among her own fowls, and known as the 
‘*Riond Bosson.” 

We had tea with hethouse grapes from the con- 
servatories at Riond Bosson, and talked about 
America, while ‘‘Manon,” the pet pug dog, played 
about our feet, furnishing entertainment with a per- 
formance on the piane, but not with an extensive 
répertoire, however. 

Mme. Paderewski speaks English perfectly, her soft 
brown eyes sparkling with animation as she talks. 





“One of our most interesting experiences in America,” 
she went on, ‘‘was when we dined with President and 
Mrs, Roosevelt.” 





THE FINNISH PARLIAMENTARIANS 
Now that the third Parliament which Finland has 
elected since the beginning of 1907 has been dis- 
solved by the ukase of the Czar, there disappears, 
writes Mr. George Renwick, in the London Daily 
News, “the most remarkable legislative assembly in 
the world.”’ 


one reason. 


This Diet was remarkable for more than 
It was ‘perhaps the most democratic 


Parliament ever elected,’ was chosen by the “‘sys- 


tem of proportional representation, in which one 
quarter of the entire population exercised the fran- 


chise, both sexes having votes, and one-eighth of its 


This Parliament, with its 


each 


members were women. 
two hundred members, of whom was paid a 
salary amounting to about fifteen shillings a day, 
held its sessions at Helsingfors, the capital of Finland. 
Here Mr. Renwick was privileged to see it at work 
“*and to make the acquaintance of a number of its 


members.” He tells us: 


The first thing which struck me on visiting the Diet, 
when I was courteously permitted to remain on the 


Every 
Action 
Consumes 


Nerve 





The strain of business duties—the rin for the train and even the hand 
wave to your wife all mean a consumption of that vital part of the human 
body —nerve tissue. 

Nature does her best to recreate this tissue naturally, but often the 
strain 1s too great and she puts up the warning signal. 

Unusual weariness from ordinary duties is but one. 


warning and you'll forestall nervous breakdown. 
scribe a tonic—ask him about 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD STONIG 


Heed the first 
Your doctor wil) pre- 


Sanatogen has been prescribed and used the world over with remarkable results. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and its composition no secret. Just the proper combination of the two vital 
requisites of the wom-down system. One is pure albumen, the nutritive part of Nature’s caly 
true food—milk. The other consists of Sodium Glycero-Phosphate, the greatest nerve and brain 
food known. These two properties are so scientifically combined that 
they are quickly absorbed by the weary body and build up 


simultaneously both it and the nervous system. 


Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s Book 
“ The Will To Do” —FREE 


This famous writer has prepared 
a book that will tell you some new 
things about yourself. How your 
nervous system controls your fu- 
ture success—your every day 
health. How it is the dynamic 
force that governs your every 
movement. It is an interesting 
book that you’ll be glad to read. 
Fillin the request card and we 
will send you a copy postpaid. 






Get Sanatogen from the druggist— 
if not obtainable from him, write 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


This Morris Chair on 5 Days’ Trial 


This is the on/y strictly automatic Morris Chair made—and by far the most comfort- 
able chair to be had. Its back moves with your back—stops just where you desire — 
and @// without even pressing a button or setting a ratchet. 

The foot-rest pulls out and sets in any position you want, or can be pushed up 
into the seat entirely out of sight. Some styles have a magazine 
rack or book shelves on the side —others have a secret box for con- 
cealing small articles. 


The Kelly Automatic Morris Chair 


is us beautiful as it is comfortable and handy. It’s made of the best 
quarter-sawed oak, thoroughly seasoned, and is upholstered in 
genuine Jeather. We can supply any style in any finish, 


war” 













But you'll have to see the chair to really appreciate it. nt to let 
you try a Kelly chair right there in your own home, absolutely /ree. 
As we have over sixty different styles, write for our free catalog and send 
us the name of your furniture dealer. With the catalog we will send you 


which will authorize your dealer to let you have any Kelly Chair 
ii day, wr 


© 
you want absolutely /ree, for B trial 


Offer sou bargains now that we cannot offer you later 


Box 12, CLINTON, IOWA 
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THE FRUIT REMEDY FOR RHEUMATISM 


THE OLD “REMEDY” for rheumatism is some unpalatable compound, 


‘well shaken before taken,” given to correct an unduly acid condition. 


senor s ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


REMEDY IS 
No new eerste is involved in this fruitremedy. It has been demonstra- 
ted by physicians and sufferers from rheumatism that the citric acid 
of this delicious Florida product accomplishes in the most delightful 
and natural way what the bottle method too often fails in doing. Says 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture in speaking 
of citric acid: 








)4. 3s. 





**It combines with certain bases and the in turn are S 
transformed into carbonates, thus rendering an unduly acid rine ; ae’ 


Thus nature has responded to the world-wide cry for relief from a dis- 
tressing malady by appealing to the palate in a most seductive way. 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


Is the thin-skinned kind that is filled with juice 
and has the genuine grape fruit flavor. 


Standard Box of 54, 64 or 80, according to size, Six Dollars. 
Buy of your Dealer. We do not fill retail orders. 
THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
Kimball C. Atwood, President 290 Broadway, New York 


























THE PIPE THAT’S “RIGHT” 
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Here’s a pipe every man can 
smoke andenjoy. Itaffords 
the cleanest, dryest, cool- aS y 
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est and sweetest smoke. % Be SEMEN, | 
He bitter peste no & is onl PIPE. HE OXYCEN 
slugs.’ t’s the < 
sz Used and recommended TOOT H POWDER 


by thousands as the very 
best pipe made. All) saliva 
and nicotine drops into reten- 
tion chamber (see cut) and is 
taken up by ordinary absorbent | 
cotton, No special cartridges to 
carry for reloading. No other pipe 
like this. It’s no freak. Smoke passes | 
through separate channel which never 
clogs. French Briar Bent or straight rubber stem, $1.00 postpaid. 
Same in second quality, 50 cents. Amber stem, Silver Mounted, Cased, | 
$5.00 Send to-day. Money back if not satistied. Special Offer— | 
yith every order for a $1.00 Pipe we include FREE one can of | 
Teeman’s Mixture Smoking Tobacco. 


Depends for its virtues not upon strong oils,carbolic 
or other irritating disinfectants, but upon the pres- 
ence of Oxygen (peroxide)—Nature’s purifier. 
Ask your Dentist—he knows. 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 25 CENTS 
Sample and Booklet free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 


ae . This tobacco is absolutely | Jo 

pure, has delicious flavor, and will please you. Sample can mailed 

for 10 cents. First State Bank for reference. Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 

THE FREEMAN PIPE CO., 50 Lake St., Petoskey, Mich. iE ied onl by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
and all papers and documents. Niagara Clip Co., N.Y. 
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Have You Property to Sell? 


Have you a farm, a country home, 
an estate, a tract of land, ora dwelling 
of any kind, for which you are seek- 
ing a purchaser ? 





our advertisers who sells high-class 
property — 


“*T have found your magazine to sg 
better results than anything I have tried ; 
fact, I have completed the sale of a lca 
property to a local man, who saw the ad. 
The Literary Digest.’’ 


If you have, take advantage of the 
wide interest in Real Estate which 
exists among your fellow readers. 
Make your offer to them through our 
Real Estate Department. 


Our Real Estate Department appears 
in the frst issue of every month, and 
its regular printing in that issue is Anown 
to our readers. They look for the Real 
Estate offerings in it. 


Our million readers include the best 
business and professional men through- 
out the country. As a body they com- 
prize 30% of the nation’s high-grade 
Real Estate Market. 


Do not wait until Spring to adver- 
tise your summer cottage. Write to 


Says one of us; we will tell you how to sell it now. 





Real Estate Department “The Literary Digest” 











1 floor of the House and go about among the members, 
was its strikingly democratic appearance. There 
was a complete absence of ceremony, of pomp; there 
were no uniforms, no regalia; it might have been a 
workpeople’s political meeting; I do not believe 
there was one frockcoat in the whole assembly: it 
was a body of hard-working, clear-brained men and 
‘women. The President, a fine, stalwart, jovial Finn, 
Mr. P. E. Svinhufvud, took his seat just as the 
chairman of a political gathering would do in this 
country. The roll was called, and for some minutes 
the sonorous ‘‘On” (‘‘I am”"’) of the Finns and the 
“Ja” of the Swedes resounded throughout the hall. 
Then the President read the order of the day in Fin- 
nish and Swedish, and the Diet settled down to work. 

Speeches were permitted both in the Finnish and 
Swecish languages, and official translations were 
provided for those who were only acquainted with one 
of them. If a member rose in his place his remarks 
were limited by a two-minute rule; if he or she 
desired to exceed that limit it was necessary to speak 
from a rostrum beside the President's desk. There 
was no ‘‘catching the Speaker’s eye.’’ Members rose 
before the debate commenced or at opportune mo- 
ments during it, and gave notice to the President 
that they wished to speak on the subject under dis- 
cussion, the members being called upon in the order 
in which the President had received their names. 

Undemonstrativeness is a northern characteristic, 
but it seemed to be intensified in the Diet, behind 
which was the sinister figure of M. Stolypin, whose 
iron hand settles the fate of measures, and Parlia- 
ments. There was an air of sullen determination in 
word and in deed; a note of pathetic pessimism in 
everything. Here was a nation at work under the 
oncoming shadow of Europe’s most crushing despot- 
ism. 

‘““We are working for our Fatherland,”’ said one 
legislator to me, gravely, ‘with the only weapons left 
to us—our pens and our tongues—in the hope that 
Russia and Europe may read and listen. Our 
speakers do not want to make people cheer; we want 
to make them think.”’ 

And they are thinkers all. A sturdy peasant from 
beyond the Ulea River came up to me and asked 
me to make clear to him a knotty point in the 
British Budget! Afterward I joined a little band of 
women members discussing the question of women’s 
suffrage in England. Militant methods found no 
advocate among them. 

It is interesting to know that opinion in Finland is 
unanimously in favor of the woman M.P. 
has a word to say against her; 
in her praises. 

“She does not belong to the talking party!”’ said 
a member of the Diet to me with just a suspicion of a 
smile. No, they are earnest and determined worker; 
When visiting the Diet, a stranger from the Wes: is 
naturally interested in the woman M.P. As I ea 
tered the House for the first time a mere girl, drest— 
and not too well drest—as a domestic servant would 
be in this country, entered the hall. Clear-featured, 
with the light hair and blue eyes of the Northland, a 
chin which denoted determination, she was, I learne | 
a member fora northern constituency. Following h.r 
came a buxom dame, a Mrs. Ala-Kulju, a peasant s 
wife, such as one would meet by the score carryin ; 
loads in the market-place. But in knowledge, in 
determination, in speech, and in patriotism, she was 
the embodiment of a sturdy peasant life, without 
which a nation can not live, and well fitted to he'p 
in ruling and guiding a nation. 


No one 
all, in fact, are loud 


THE AUTOCRAT IN THE LECTURE-ROOM 


A GLimPsE of Oliver Wendell Holmes as he appeared 
to the student in the lecture-room is given by Dr. 
Stewdrt Lewis in The Independent. 
height of his fame, the genial ‘‘ Autocrat” always 
displayed a ‘‘kindliness which made all men love 


” 


Even in the 


him.’”’ Moreover, ‘he was an absolutely unconscious 


huraorist,’’ and when lecturing would sometimes stop 
in amazement ‘‘ when some quaint phrase, some flash 
For 
a moment his mind would travel back over what he 
had said, and then his genial laugh would join with 


of wit, sent the roomful roaring with laughter. 





theirs.’’ But there was still another side to his char- 


acter, and one not so familiar to us. 





The following 
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father, who was present: 


incident illustrating this is recalled by Doctor ar: 


“The Autocrat’ stood in the lecture-room of the 
old Harvard Medical School, one winter afternoon 
some fifty years ago. What a contrast between 
speaker and audience! He, polished, cultured, self- 
possest, urbane—they—boys from East and West 
and North and South, from farm and desk and work- 
shop and counter—many of them with education 
and manners only a grade above that of day laborers! 
The medical-student audience of to-day is no easy one 
for a lecturer to face. He who stood before the one 
of that day, with its entrance requirements low or 
altogether lacking, surely needed to be well fortified 
with courage and philosophy. 

On that day there was a stir of curiosity in the | 
room, for on the table before the speaker stood two | 
plates, napkin-covered, contents mysterious. | 

““Gentlemen!”’ Dr. Holmes was speaking, quietly, 
impressively, ‘‘I have before me some pathological } 
specimens, which I have collected at considerable | 
trouble—and some expense, and which I hope will 
make an impression upon you which will last through- 
out your lives.” 

The room was tense with expectant curiosity. | 
Quietly the napkins were removed. The plates were 
heaped high with paper wads—in plain schoolboy 
English ‘‘spit-balls.”” They had been gathered from 
the floor of the lecture-room. Dr. Holmes’s ‘expense 
and trouble’’ had been a twenty-five-cent fee to the 
janitor. 

“The Autocrat’? watched them a moment. A 
few of the boys laughed. Most stared in astonished 
silence. 

And then the deluge! 

Quietly, calmly, but with slowly gathering force, 
Dr. Holmes began to speak. Gone was the genial 
philosopher, the kindly teacher, whom they so well 
knew! Before them stood the professor, the scientist, 
the physician, defending his college, his chair, his 
profession, against the levity, the low ideals, of their 
own disciples. Sternly, soberly, he talked to them— 
of the honor and traditions of their college, of the ef- 
forts and difficulties of their faculty; of their profes- 
sion, its high ideals, its sacred responsibilities. He 
talked to them of the priceless opportunities which 
they were wasting. His brilliant eyes seemed to 
search them one by one. His wonderful voice, never 
raised, yet carried to the farthest corner of the room. 
His clear-cut phrases lasht whip-like about them. 
His wit stung them. His irony goaded them; till 
in all that rough assembly scarce a man but wasin 
tears. 

And then, almost without a pause, their friend and 
teacher stood again before them as, with the ease of 
the born and practised speaker, he swung back into 
the every-day: 

‘* As we were saying at the close of our last lecture.” 


THE FINDING OF THE ‘‘ MISERERE ” 


To the many who find Verdi’s ‘‘ Il Trovatore”’ their 
favorite opera, and to whom the plaintive notes of 
the ‘‘Miserere” often recur linked with saddest and 
sweetest memories, the following anecdote of Verdi, as 
recalled by The Youth's Companion, will be of un- 


usual interest: 


On one occasion, when Verdi was engaged on his 
well-known opera, ‘Il Trovatore,’’ he stopt short 
at the passage of the ‘‘ Miserere,’”’ being at a loss to 
combine notes of sufficient sadness and pathos to ex- 
press the grief of the prisoner, Manrico. 

Sitting at his piano in the deep stillness of the 
winter night, his imagination wandered back to the 
stormy days of his youth, endeavoring to extract from 
the past a plaint, a groan, like those which escaped 
from his breast when he saw himself forsaken by the 
world. All in vain! 

One day, at Milan, he was unexpectedly called to 
the bedside of a dying friend, one of the few who had 
remained faithful to him in adversity and prosperity. 
Verdi, at the sight of his dying friend, felt a lump rise 
in his throat; he wanted to weep, but so intense was 
his grief that not a tear flowed to the relief of his 
anguish. 

In an adjoining room stood a piano. Verdi, under 
one of those sudden impulses to which men of genius 
are sometimes subject, sat down at the instrument, 
and there and then improvised the sublime ‘‘ Miserere”’ 
of the ‘‘Trovatore.”” The musician had given utter- 
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The Acetanilid Preserved Peroxide of Hydrogen 


DIOXOGEN 
The Pure Peroxide of Hydrogen 


DIOXOGEN does not require acetanilid. It 
keeps without it. DIOXOGEN keeps because 
ofitsfreedom fromimpurities, preservatives and 
other undesirable ingredi- a 
ents which cheapen price 
at the expense of purity, 
efficiency and safety. 
DIOXOGEN is abso- 
lutely harmless, abso- 
lutely safe. If a child 
should by accident drink 
pure DIOXOGEN no 
serious effect 
would result. It 
is the safe kin 
Jor the home. 


Most ordinary peroxides of hydrogen are 
preserved with acctanilid, The law requires 
a statement on the [label when acetanilid is 
used in any product, because it is a poison. 
While used only in small quantitics as a 
peroxide preservative, the U. S. OFFICIAL 
Dispensatory reports a case where only 5 
grains resulted fatally. Acetanilid in per- 
oxide adds nothing of value except that 
of a preservative; it cheapens the price 
and usually the quality; it produces the 
objectionable taste and odor characteristic 
of all peroxide of hydrogen preserved with it. 








DIOXOGEN is made exclusively for personal, hygienic uses, Ordinary 
peroxide is unfit for such purposes, and, because of the impurities, preserva- 
tives and other undesirable ingredients it contains, is only suitable for 
bleaching hair, fur, cloth, and other commercial uses. DIOXOGEN is 50% 
stronger than many makes of ordinary peroxide; it is, therefore, more 
economical, because it can be diluted with water to a much greater extent 
and still be more effective. The name DIOXOGEN is your guarantee of 
purity, efficiency and safety; it is your protection against ** bleaching ’* 
peroxide,  weak”’ peroxide, ‘impure’? peroxide, ** acetanilid”” peroxe 
ide, and all other kinds and grades unsuitable for personal use, 


A Free Bottle and a Booklet 














will be mailed upon receipt of request. The booklet, ‘The Guinan 
Best Kind of Health Insurance,” describes and gives direc- pi" ChemicalCo, 
tions for using DIOXOGEN as a mouth wash; as a po 88 Front Street 
gargle; for wounds and cuts; for chapped hands / ft New York 

and face; for the complexion; after shaving, and Check one of the follo wing: 
19 other uses; any one of which may be of the yi Ihave never used Dioxogen 


or any peroxide of hydrogen, 


I am using a peroxide, but not 
Dioxogen, for personal use. 


greatest importance to you or some member of 
your family. Send for the trial bottle to-day, 
using the coupon or giving the same 


I would like to try Dioxogen. Please 
information in a letter. send Free trial bottle. 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. See ee eee 
com Se ie gal Gl ill aaa camaaatec mean cetieeel oe marca 
Dir eiet' 6 Nati licss cos ecessccsecssssecce eodeiaiuaubiseunsesss wrabeda east adva vec % 














ance to his grief. 


PAPER DIAPERS 
APPEAL T0 THE 
MOTHER OF THE BABE 













Purest, best and 
most economical 
for you. 
Polishes the 
teeth and keeps 
them white. 
Tones up the 

gums and keeps| 
them healthy. 
Buy a tube today. 


25c everywhere 


; 


/m the tirstkid that ever wore a 
paper Lraper bont !looh good 10 you? 


I HAVE worn Whitelaw Paper Diapers since the day I was 
born, 10 months now, and have never for one minute been 
scalded or chafed, Very few babies in this world can say that. 
Made of very strong velvety paper as soft as cotton, a perfect 
absorbent, medicated under the direction of a chemist to prevent 
chafing, and shaped to fit. To be worn inside the regular] | 
Diaper und destroyed whea soiled We could fill a columa in 
their praise, but any Mother will know. Cost less than one cent 
each. 75 cts. per 100, at Factory. or will mail 50: postpaid for 
$1.00, Also muke the famous Whitelaw Paper Blankets, Sant- 
tary. Healthful and Warm, $8.00 per dozen f. 0. b. Cincinnati, 
or two full size as sample by mail, postpaid, for One Dollar. 


Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept. 2, Cincinnati, O. 
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MAKES TEMPERATURE 
RIGHT DAY AND NIGHT 


REGULAR HEAT with Tue Minneapotis Neat REGULATOR 
7 -tVERINS 








THE IRREGULAR HEATING WHICH COMES WITH DEPENDING 
YOUR MEMORY AND CONSTANT WATCHING OR 
_.. FORGETTING 






Nook EVENING 


a ~— 


F you hired a man every hour and minute of every 

day, to watch the thermometer in your house, and he 
turned off the drafts, or shoveled in the fuel, to keep it 
exactly the same temperature, he couldn't do any better 
than you can do with one of these 


Minneapolis Heat Regulators 


Saves—Fuel, Trouble 
Insures—Health, Comfort 


The standard for over 25 years 
and sold by wholesale and retail 
heating trade everywhere under 
positive guarantee of satisfaction- 


Our 1910 Booklet Mailed Free. 
WM. R. SWEATT, Sec’y 


General Offices : 
703 PALACE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS -) 
144 High Street, Boston AL < 
Spring and Court Streets, Syracuse YS@ 
1849 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 






















> 
jturns You $36.50, proviced 
} it running by depositing a dime in 
| the small slot at the top each day. 
| It will not wind without acoin. A 
} wonderful patented device that 
compels you to save money. 


A Bank Clock for Christmas 


is a gift that pays, because it forms 
which may last a lifetime. A splen 


a habit of savin f ' n \ 
did present for children. A reliable time-piece, finished 


in gun-metal with copper corners. Unlocks at bottom. 
Can also be wound with nickel and penny. | Price $3.00, 
express prepaid to any part of the United States. 
How to get one free 
You can get a Bank Clock free in connection with 
our Bank Clock Club plan. Write for particulars. 
BANK CLOCK COMPANY, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Capable representatives wanted. 


The KLIP sells itself 


Library from illustrated circular. 
(on approval) 75 cents. 
No “follow up ’’ letters 
H. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass. 


IME 





5000 sold to 
Providence Public 
Sample dozen, 





‘DEPOSIT 
IMONEY 


AT SIX PER CENT 


The Certificates issuec 
stitution afford 
vantages : 


by this in- 
the following ad- 


— In One Year This Clock Re- | 


provided | 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


| Explained.—‘' Don't you want your nice bread 
| and butter, Anne?” asked her father. Anne shook her 
head. ‘‘It’s a shame to waste such nice bread and 
butter,’’ continued her father. ‘‘ I'll eat it myself.” 
Anne watched the process with big eyes and a look 
of expectancy on her face. Finally, when the last 
mouthful had disappeared, Anne asked: ‘‘ Papa, did 
it tickle?" 


“Tickle!”’ said her father. ‘‘Why, no. What do 
you mean?” 
“*T thought it would tickle,”’ said Anne. ‘‘It had 


a long hair on it.” — The Circle. 


Disappointing.—-Huspanp—‘‘I found the ear- 
j ring you lost.” 
Wire—" Botheration! I thought you would have 


to get a new pair!’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. 


Something to Look Forward To.—The follow 
ing conversation actually occurred in a Yorkshire 
school some little time ago: 

ScHOLAR—“ Please, 
birthday yesterday.” 


teacher, it was 


the King’s 


TEACHER—'‘I am very pleased to learn that you 
know it.’ 

ScHOLAR—" How old is the King?” 

TEACHER" Sixty-eight years.” 


ScHOLAR—" Then it will be only another two years 
before the King will be able to have the old-age 
pension.’’—London Daily News 


The Secret.—-LovEr—‘Of course, darling, our 
engagement must be kept private for a while.”’ 

Tue Girit— ‘Oh, yes, dear. I’ve told every one 
| not to say a word.”’—Illustrated Bits. 


Quips from Father Tabb.—A correspondent, 
| writing to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, calls at- 
tention to the many lighter bits of verse written by 
the late Father Tabb, among which he quotes the 
following: 
AN OBJECTOR 
‘*Some folk,”’ the monkey says, ‘‘ there be 
That claim descent from mine and me; 
But I respectfully decline 
Such compliments to me and mine.” 


INGERSOLL’S DILEMMA 
Says Bob to the devil: ‘‘I do not believe 
In the doctrine of hell—nor in you!” 


Says the devil to Bob, ‘‘ You must or be damned.”’ | 


Says Bob, “I'll be damned if I do!”’ 


A MOUTHPIECE 
Why is the baby crying? 
You must have scared or hit him. 
““No, grandpa, I was trying 
If your false teeth would fit him.” 


THE TUMBLE-BUG 
In Egypt of old 
You were sacred, I'm told; 
How fell you in man’s estimation? 
“Each dog has his day, 
And each bug, I dare say, 
Takes his turn with the rest of creation.”’ 


A MISTAKE 
How have you the heart, O bumble bee, 





1. Safety for the principal, the 
Certificates being secured by First 
Mortgage on real estate. 


2. Prompt payenens of interest 
monthly, quarterly or semi-annually. 
3. 6% net, being free from taxes. 


Write for booklet “‘F”’ 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $400,000.00 


SALT LAKE SECURITY. 
sno TRUST COMPANY 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


[oe ee. 
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Our readers are 


To sting a little boy like me? 
‘'Tis not the heart, my little friend, 
I’m using; but the other end.” 


TO MY SHADOW 
You skulked behind me like a hound, 
And now you run before. 
‘‘But, master, if you turn around 
I'll get behind once more.” 


UNDERSIZE 
The flea a dog may bite 
And not again be bitten; 
The bee a bull may smite 
And yet escape unsmitten. 
For stronger foes are put to flight 
By enemies too small to fight. 








[December 18, 





Their reputation 
extends over 
halfacentury. ¢ 


easiest 
aa latol-amer- Cele! 
longest 
ing all 


and there’s a style 


wear 


of pens, 


to suit every writer. 
tat 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co., 


} 








26 John Street, New York 
ALL 


TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at (to M’f’r'’s Prices, allowing Kental 
to Apply'on Priee. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. €@# Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


Typewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 











Xmas Cards for Patriotic Politicians 
Ten *‘ New and Free Thought ’’ Post Cards, showing 
picture and opinion of, or relation to Masonry, of 
Thomas Paine, Geo, Washington, Wm. Morgan, Thad 
Stevens, Thurlow Weed, W. H. Seward, J. B. Fora- 
ker, E. V. Debs, W. J. Bryan, W. H. Taft. Mailed in 
plain envelope 2 for 5c., 4 for 10c., all for 20¢. By 
The H. T. Marshall Co., Box 154, Brockton, Mass. 


YO INCUBATOR 
SAVES 24 COST OF HATCH 
Only up-to-date incubator made—12 











superior points. A money maker. A 
money saver. Write today for Free Book. 
THE RAYO INCUBATOR CO., Oak St., Blair, Neb. 








“Beautifying Home Surroundings” 


tells the best, most practical way to plant for immediate effect. 
Shows how to improve your property. Free. Write today. 


OVET LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Box 130 Little Silver, N. J. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN POULTRY 


And Squabs. Tells how to start in small 
and grow big. Describes largest pure-bred 
Poultry Farm in the world and gives a great 
mass of useful information about poultry. 
Lowest prices on fowls,eggs, incubators and 
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brooders. Mailed for 4c. F, Foy,Box 66, Des Mcines, Iowa 
The Gift of 


mem A CIEL 


5 % FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE NOTES 


$500 Denomination; maturities one 
to twenty years. Interest payable 
semi-annually. 

Security in every case is of UNQUESTIONED 
character. All papers prepared by us. Wecol 
lect all interest coupons and principal notes for 
purchasers of these securities free of charge. 
Buy the boy or girl one for a Christ- 
mas Present, that will mature the 
year they become of age. 

It will be a fine present, with twice yearly re- 
minder to the recipient of your wise forethought. 


Write us for circvlars giving full details of 
Notes we are offering. 


Capital and Surplus, - - $9,500,000 
Mercantile Trust Co., 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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That Mighty Pen.—The superiority of man to 
nature is continually illustrated. Nature needs an 
immense quantity of quills to make a goose with, 
but a man can make a goose of himself with one.— 
Christian Register. 








A Lost Art.— They say that a mummy just ar- 
rived in New York is that of the cook of Rameses IIT.” 

“That so? Well, somebody had the secret of keep- 
ing a cook,” and the suburbanite sighed wistfully.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 







Fragmentary.—'‘' The dress Mrs. Style wore at 
the opera was a perfect poem,” said Mrs. Howard. 
‘‘ As far as it went, no doubt,” replied her husband; | 


“but I thought some cantos were missing.’’—Brook- | 


lyn Life. oe 
Our Self-Eclipsing Heroes.—A printer's error | SAFETY sOaa Ing 
S \ 
WS 


will make a zero of a hero, but it isn’t the error of 
he KY Tas 


somebody else that the average hero has most to fear RA y 3 OR, 
in this connection.—T7he Standard. 
anes \ 
, EA WELL THATS FINE!” r 
**None but the Genuine ——.”—CusToMER— «e e/ 
‘Are you sure this is real Ceylon tea?” <i 
WELL-INFORMED YOUNG ASSISTANT—‘‘ Certainly, 


a 
sir. Mr. Ceylon’s name is on every package.’’—The M d S$ lf- Sh P ] 
Sacred Pit rp poe ie ‘ a € € aving opu ar. 





The surest, most satisfactory Safety Razor of all—perfect, yet simple in every detail, 

‘ 6 Shaves the toughest beard ‘'clean as a whistle,” never scrapes nor pulls, and the 

Shee Sv ery anieneh pete HA 8 Dee Te Sass. | blade is a/ways at the correct angle. ONE DOLLAR buys the Complete Set,— 
FaTHER—" Don’t speak so loudly, my pet. Mama | a : jf : ‘ P 5 i 

is in. the next room.”—Meggendorfer Blastter. | nickel-silver plated frame, wth New Bar, stropping handles, and 7 selected blades 

| ina handsome Morocco Case. Extra blades, set of 7, 35c. 


Dangerous.—LitTLE DAUGHTER (reading)—" In | 


CURRENT EVENTS | hee Gift of Gifts for Men 















Foreign The ELITE Outfit 1 *iv'c siiver-plated frame, ivory 
—_nnen Haidic, 12 selected 
December 3.—The British Parliament is formally blades, in handsome morocco Case... $2.50 


prorogued beeause of the budget crisis. 


TRAVELER’S Outfit — an “Elite,” 
brush included .............. eRher: $3. 50 


Note—GEM Anti-hone Razor ry 
the best edge-producer, 50c. and $1.00 


Booklet “Shaveology”’ Free on Request 


GemCutlery Co. 
34 Reade St., NewYork 


Thirty years wm business. 
We are the original Mod- 
ern Safety Kiator Makers 


December 5.—King Gustav of Sweden secures first- 
hand information on the labor problem by spend- 
ing the day disguised as a stevedore handling coal. 





December 8.—Dr. Cook’s polar records are received 
by the University of Copenhagen. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 
December 6.—The first regular session of the sixty- 
first Congress opens. 
December 7.—President Taft’s message is read in | 
both Houses of Congress. 


The annual report of the wprae hd of the Treasury 
is published containing a plea for economy in 
government expenditures. 


December 9.—The Democratic Senators elect Sena- 
tor Money of Mississippi as minority leader in 
place of Senator Culberson, resigned. 








GENERAL 





Tsp MAKE MONEY EASY 


Decembe- 2.—It is anno.nzed that J. P. Morgan Of Form Letters, Price Lists, Bills, Tn- Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular 
L has bought the majority of stock of the Equitable Deows Pf" hacen! Dikwinas: Megs; Reports; ant Novelty Knives for Christmas Gifts with name, address, 
Life Assurance Society, formerly held by T. F. te rely thing? Then take advantage of our offer Photo, lodge emblem, etc., on hand! "AGENTS EARN 


Ryan A" ten days’ trial without deposit. 
; Daus’ Improved Tip Top is the sim 
, December 5.—Bishop Daniel A. Goodsell, of the \\EES NER 1c well a $75 to $300 a Mo. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, dies in New York ‘and 50 copies from typewritten (We show you how) 













City. original. Complete Duplicator, can | Big profits—quick eales—exclusive territory. Write quick 
December 6.—William J. Calhoun of Chicago is ap- size (prints 8X x a in.) 00 be bye yo orendem nary making bags sega bea oo ow 
: ease ¢ 1S a rice, ‘ | iw seit 8: ning scissors are © auickest séeliers for 

pointed Minister to China. The Felix P. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St.,..ew York | lady agents. NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 80 Bar St.,Canton,0. 





December 8.—The New York City Board of Edu- 
cation forbids the playing of football by the 


she oO = 
Ina apech at Bosion Secretary MacVeagh asserts DD | & Mi NJ DD 0 N CRE D A 
sha the Zaye daw but gistep in the Kepub-| AV V7, Wn a Oo of <a SYSTEM 


December 09.—The New York Times publishes 


sworn statements by Capt. A. W. Loose and 
George H. Dunkle, declaring that they were em- 








use the Loftis System. It enables you to —— valuable gifts without the outlay of much money. 
For ae Cifts A small cash payment and you can give a loved one your choice of the finest diamonds, watches 


and other big h-grade jewel AKE YOUR SELECTIONS NOW 
plone a Dr. Cook to fabricate astronomical Fris °“  Rettable, Orieinn! Blamed from our Holl day Catalog. ire will send them for inspec tion. jf 
and other observations s ort hi satis pay one-fifth on delivery; bal: nce in 8 monthly paymen’s. 
the discovery of a North Bole. a ee OFTIS Dept. P41 .92StateSt.,Chicago,IIl.__Branches: Pittsburg and St. Louis. | Write for Gatalog Toaay. 








Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 


isaee YEAS] HORLICK’ A Nutritious Food. Drink 


HAS NO EQUAL Better than Tea or Goftee at Table. ead tala eke 
Q imparts vitality—quiets the nerves. 


Ad druggists. 
Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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ONLY 75 READERS CAN BENEFIT 


We know that the majority of the readers of Zhe | Dr. Samuel Augustus Binion, was originally published in 
Literary Digest are admirers and purchasers of objects of a | an edition of 800 sets; the plates were then destroyed. 
literary and artistic nature. We also know from experience | All of these sets have been sold with the exception of 75 
that as a whole they have unusual intelligence and discrim- | which have come into our possession. The bulk of this 
ination in recognizing real value in purchasing. This offer | wonderful work was sold at $150.00 per set. The remain- 
will be found especially attractive and profitable to them. | ing 75 sets which we have will be sold for $60.00 each. 
Mizraim or Ancient Egypt, that wonderful life-work of | Terms of payment very easy. 


NO OTHER BOOKS IN THE WORLD LIKE THESE 


More than $100,000 was spent in preparing this magnificent work. There were only 800 sets made. All have been sold (generally 
for $150.00 per set) to famous libraries and book-lovers, with the exception of 75 sets which we now offer. The plates have been destroyed 
and there are absolutely no others in existence. We say earnestly that in all our thirty years’ experience as publishers we have never before 
seen such magnificent examples of colored plate work. We doubt whether there has ever been anything tosurpassit. Here is the last chance— 
the chance of a lifetime—for a few discriminating Librarians, Book-lovers, Egyptologists, Architects, and others, to secure a set of this 
work at LESS THAN HALF THE ORIGINAL SELLING PRICE—and on easy terms. 


EGY PT! Whose civilization is the oldest known, and yet whose architecture is the 
# wonder and admiration of modern times, and which “ For nobility 

of conception, vastness of detail, and majesty of the highest order exceeds anything ever reared by 
human hands,” has now, for the first time, been adequately shown forth in these two superb volumes. 
Whether specially interested in Egypt or not, no one who is a lover of good things in art or lit- 


erature can fail to be fascinated by the beauty, grace, and grandeur of Egyptian art as exhibited in 
these plates. The work is entitled: 


MIZRAIM OR ANCIENT EGYPT 


By DR. SAMUEL AUGUSTUS BINION 


THE ENTIRE ORIG- ve og — — — es a toegpinar 9 a 
y purchase after thorough examination, and at the regular 

“ry sth. price ($150), by the British Museum, Metropolitan Has, am 
. of Art, Boston Library, Astor Library, Field Columbia 

THE PLATES Museum, Chicago, St. Louis Museum, Cincinnati Public 
HAVE BEEN Library, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, the leading 
DESTROYED libraries of this country, and several hundred dis- 







































































The 
magnifi- 
cence of 
these plates, 
72in number, can 
not be adequately 
understood from mere 
description. The restored 
interiors of the temples of 
Dendera and Karnak are mar- 
vels of lithographic art. The col- 


















criminating individual buyers. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the Queen of Egyptology, wrote: “I 
wish to tell you how much I am please with the specimen 






























Sets oring of these plates is extremel plates of your great work.” 

elaborate; one in particular, the interior Wm. Copley Winslow, Hon. Sec’y Egypt Exploration Society, 
Are of the temple of Medineh, showing 15 dif- writes: ‘‘I regard ‘Mizraim’ as a masterpiece. Its 
Now ferent -ues. It is impossible to detail at length exquisite and excellent plates will refresh those who 
Left the varyi: subjects of the illustrations, Without ex- have seen the monuments or studied their history, 










ception they *re interesting and well executed. It would 
be difficult to overestimate its value as a pictorial history. 


A MOST SUMPTUOUS 
WORK OF GREAT VALUE 


This great work is sumptuously gotten up in two Royal Quarto 
volumes, superbly illustrated with 72 full page plates having a 
surface of from 12x18 to 15x20 inches and printed upon 
heavy plate paper 20x26 inches. Most of these plates are magnifi- 
cently colored, in many instances from twelve to eighteen colors being 
represented, showing the ORIGINAL COLORS of Ancient Egyptian art 
in temples and tombs in perfectly restored designs and decorations. The 
result is fascinating beyond words to express. As specimens of the most 


perfect lithography today they are simply marvellous, some of the plates cost- 
ing over $2,000 to engrave. 


FOUNDATION OF THE WORK 


The marvellous grandeur and scientific value of Egyptian architecture and decora- 

tions so impressed NAPOLEON that he sent 50 most eminent scientists of his day to 

Egypt, where they spent much time and pains gathering a vast amount of. information 

HATHORIC COLUMN, TEMPLE OF DENDERA which was incorporated by the French Government in a great work of unique value. A 
This plate in Mizraim 18 12x18 inches, and shows x 

the marvellous beauty of these unique and gor- copy of this work was presented to each of the governments of the world. The present work 


geously colored columns, of which there were i based upon this great work now on file at Washington. 


Its letterpress admirably expounds what its grand 

plates so fascinatingly present. | The book is a 
wise and satisfying investment.” 

Biblia, official organ of the Egypt Exploration 
jety, writes: ‘‘We have found the text 

very accurate and up-to-date.” 

Iilustrated American: ‘‘A series of illus. 

trations that for beauty of execution 

have absolutely no parallel.” 

Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the Smith” 
sonian Institute, said: “I am 
proud to see such creditable 
work done in cur country,” 
Education, Boston: ‘‘The 
educationa! force of such 
a work 1s incalculable.” 
he Evangelist, New York: 
“‘A most vivid pen-and- 
brush pictorial his- 
tory of the wonders 
of ancient Egypt.” 


GOING 


TO EGYPT? 
Get These 
































































Read the Coupon Below—Then sign and send it to us without any money 


s a 
Inspection Privilege and Special Price Certificate | We e xt e fl d yo u th e p t { Vv { { e ge 
MIZRAIM OR ANCIENT ECYPT é 4 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY of a thorough inspection before you purchase. 
Gentl P) —p a. hg acon tempo tine ag Bag het one of the sets of Mizraim you - . : 
: Please send me, carriage aid, for inspection, 
oflert> Lazuhane Deanet a Bema. ¢ the aomek iy © $60.00—the regular price being $150.00. If the work is not suitable after you receive 
wi in ve a. 


I agree to examine the books and if they are satisfactory, to send you ys and 


























pay the balance of the special price in monthly instalments of $3 each. If unsatisfactory 1 $ : i 
will notify you within five days, holding the work subject to your order, the examination hav- it, send it back at our expense, You incur 
ing involved no expense on my part. * i. ° ° 
SAAR Tae ARTE ey mene Oe aerate ae nen eaten eae Ra no obligation whatever by sending in the 
INI seas cic tte condita ile tocabeiageaenpe nepaein einen eaiaoeniaibhshpuaiielts 

1 coupon. 
CRED SN cn con cna sosatiocolenseonasneomoacosmieipoeuasocneeesehe I ao sss sepsis tease ehenababe den svoreh tase teres beens 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





CH Inquirers desiring prompt answers will be ac- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“BE. L.,” Elmira, N. Y.—“ Will you kindly state 
the distinction between the terms ‘suffragette’ and 
‘suffragist’?”’ 

A “suffragist” is a person who exercises the right 
of political suffrage, and the term is applied to either 
a masculine or a feminine voter. It refers to a per- 
son who is actually enjoying the right to vote, where- 
as “suffragette” applies to one who advocates the 
cause of woman’s suffrage. The latter term is dis- 
tinctly feminine in its application, as can be noted in 
the French termination, -ette. A ‘‘suffragette’’ can 
not become a “‘suffragist’’ until the right to vote has 
been extended to her. 

“B. H. W.,’’ Gambrills, Md.—‘‘ As it is wrong to 
say ‘preventative,’ why is ‘argumentative’ correct? 
Which is proper in addressing a letter, * John Adams, 
Esq., Jr.,’ or ‘John Adams, Jr., Esq.’?”’ 

If the etymologies of these two words are care- 
fully compared the reason for the difference between 
them will be apparent. ‘‘Argumentative” is de- 
rived from the French argumentatif, from the Latin 
argumentatus. You will note that the syllable ta is 
to be found in the etymology, hence it can be re- 
tained in the form of the word now in use. On the 
other hand, the word “preventive”’ is derived from 
the French preventif, and the Latin preventus; and 
as the syllable ta does not appear in the etymology 
of this word, it is an unnecessary addition to the 
present form, ‘‘preventive’’ being the correct word. 

The correct form of address which you mention 
is, ‘‘John Adams, Jr., Esq.’’ The term ‘‘ Esquire’”’ 
is equivalent to the more generally used form ‘‘ Mr.,”’ 
whereas “‘ Jr.’’ belongs more particularly to the cog- 
nomen itself as an added means of identification and 
distinction between a father and a’son of the same 
Name, and hence the ‘‘Jr.’’ should immediately fol- 
low the name itself. 

“D.H.,” Brockport, N. Y.—‘ Please state the dif- 
ference between ‘Cyclopedia’ and ‘Encyclopedia.’ 
When should each or either be used?” 


The word ‘cyclopedia’’ is simply a shortening of 
the original form, which usage now sanctions. It 
has become a matter of choice which of the two 
terms is employed, as either one is equally correct. 

“L.A.S.,” Opelousas, La.—"‘ Please state whether 
the custom of expressing an amount of money as fol- 
lows ‘five ($5) dollars’ is correct. Why is it not 
better to write it thus: ‘$10.00 (ten dollars),’ as in 
this case the letters would explain the figures?”’ 

This is not so much a matter of explanation of the 
figures, as it is a matter of accuracy, probably de- 
rived from legal custom in regard to precise phrase- 
ology, thus avoiding all possibility of doubt as to the 
sum exprest. 

“‘Tarrier,’’ Quito, Ecuador.—You are correct in 
your assertion that the ptarmigan is not a sea-bird, 
as it is a genus of grouse found chiefly in the northern 
regions, particularly in Scotland. Its winter plu- 
mage is chiefly pure white, and hence Sir Walter 
Scott was correct in his reference to it in speaking 
of Malcolm Graeme, ‘‘ Trained to the chase, his eagle 
eye the ptarmigan in snow could spy.” The tern, 
however, is a bird similar to a gull, frequenting the 
islands in the ocean, finding its food in the fish of the 
sea. Its bill is pointed, not ribbed. 


On a Stormy Passage.—HIGHLAND FERRYMAN 
(during momentary lull in the storm)—‘ I’m thenkin’, 
Sir, I'll just tack yer fare; there’s no sayin’ what 
micht happen tae us.” —Punch. 

A Friend in Need.—A gentleman hurriedly en- 
tered a drugstore to find an address in the directory, 
but found a lady studying the book very intently. 
He waited as patiently as he could for a time, but she 
seemed no nearer the object of her search, and as his 
time was limited he finally ventured: 

“Tf you are in no great hurry, madam, would you 
be so kind as to allow me to glance in that book for 
just a moment?” 

“Oh, certainly,” replied she, sweetly, as she relin- 
quished it. ‘‘I was just lookimg it over to find a 
Pretty name for baby.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Ten-Day Trial Tube and 
Test Papers Mailed Free 


Acid in the mouth is the cause of tooth decay. The acid attacks 


the enamel giving a foothold 
to bacteria which complete 
the destruction of the tooth. 


The regular use of 


TOOTH PASTE 


keeps the mouth free from acid, cleanses the teeth 
perfectly, polishing and whitening them to a marked 
degree, and leaving a clean, refreshed sensation, which 
makes its use a daily pleasure. 
Only by trying Pebeco can you realize its remarkable 
efficiency. Send for a trial tube—we gladly send it and 
the Test Papers, which afford an interesting test by 
which you can promptly tell if you have “acid 
mouth” and also demonstrate how Pebeco over- 
comes this condition, thus preventing decay. 
Pebeco relieves tender gums, overcomes unpleasant breath, and is a 
complete prophylactic for the entire oral cavity. Pebeco originated in 
the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany, 
and is sold everywhere in large 50 cent tubes, or we mail prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Only a small quantity is used at each brushing of the 
teeth—Pebeco is very economical. 


For Trial Tube and Test Papers Address 
Ve 13 s 
MNiuag Lehn & Fink, ‘hew'vonx®® 
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GIVE HIM 
15 MINUTES 








And Address Meetings— 


He Will Make After-Dinner Speeches— 
Teach You ) Propose Toasts— 
ow to 





F Tell Entertaining Stories— 


and all,- without fear and trembling. Every professional and business man is frequently called upon to 
speak in public. Political meetings, fraternal gatherings, dinners, etc., make insistent demands upon 
him, and afford endless opportunities and requests for appropriate speech, 

Are you able to appear to advantage upon such occasions? Can you ‘‘say your say” in earnest, 
concise, and convincing language ? 











Grenville Kleiser’s Personal Mail Course in 


Public Speaking Actually Teaches You How 


Simple! You can carry a lesson in your pocket until you get it into your head ! 
The Cost ? There's a special class being formed now which will save readers of The Literary Digest 
four-fifths of the regular cost. A postal brings full particulars. Be sure and mention this Magazine and address 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. COMPANY, Dept. O P, NEW YORK 
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The 


to do com- 
bined 
writing 
and adding 
is on a 
combined 
writing 
and adding 


machine 


The 
New 


Logical Way 


remington 





Remington Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment is the only 
general writing machine which adds. It is the only adding and 
subtracting machine which writes. It is the only machine which 
affords the maximum of labor-saving in combined writing and 


adding work. 
Remington Typewriter Company 


Incorporated 
New York and Everywhere 
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INVESTMENT 0 OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—A PARTNER 
who will pay SID "O00 for an EQUAL interest 
with me in an old-established business ; 
clean, well-paying, and increasingly valu- 
abie. Iamt eon y active person financially 
interested and I desire to associate with me 
a proper person with interests equal to mine, 
who will care for my interests as I would for 
his, in case of absence or demise of ner. 
May have the oversight of our plant, ac- 
counting department, or cultivate the trade 
(after tr sinking, of course). Must be agentle- 
man ane not have to *‘raise the funds”’ as I 
could do that myself if necessary. REFER | 
ENCES EXCHANGED before detuils are | | 
enteredinto. | 
Address Box 232 Literary Digest, New York | 
} 


_____ HELP WANTED 
WANTED-—railway mail clerks—Spring 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES| 








examinations everywhere. mmence- 
ment salary, Jommon education 
sufficient. Rapid advancement. Write im- 


mediately for schedule. Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. N 56, Rochester, N. Y. 


AGENTS — Big Profits selling Vulca 
Fountain and Stylo Pens; well advertised; 
easy to sell; write for catalogue oriae 
liberal discounts. LRICH 
27 Thames Street, New youn 


MAKE MONEY WRITING Short Stories. 
Earn large income, pleasant spare time or 
regular wor end for booklet tells how. 
PRESS SYNDICATE, San Francisco, Cal. 


~ WANTED — College and State normal 














ereduates, ; Arizona, Nevada, California. 
ORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Les y rot og San Francisco 





yUnABN to write advertisements by Mail, 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co. 
Dept.31, Page Bldg., Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 


FOR WRITERS 


AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPTS Typewritten. 
our chances for editorial consideration 








vastly increased. Write now for rates. 
L. E. SWARTZ, 1826 (New) Newport,Chicago. 


SPEAKERS! DEBATERS! If you have no 
facilities at hand for obtaining technical 
and unusual data consult us. Literary Aid 
Bureau, 1730 Broadway, New York. 


AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
should communicate with 
The Cochrane Publishing Co. 
1151 Tribune Building, New York City 














What Can You Offer 
to Your Fellow Readers? 


ONE million wide-awake, progressive Americans 
read The Literary Digest every week. ‘They 
study these “‘Classified Columns.’’ They want 
opportunities to make money, opportunities to save 
money, opportunities to learn, opportunities to buy 
new things, luxuries, necessities, novelties. In fact, 
the wants of our great body of readers are infinite. 
Haven’t you something your fellow readers want! 
Can not you offer them an opportunity to obtain 
something you have, whichthey have not? Some- 
thing for the home, something to wear, something 
to eat, something to read, something to study, some- 
thing to do, your services ? 

Study this department; consider the wide range 
of opportunities represented there. “Think for a 
moment—isn’t there something you could offer un- 
der one of the many headings ? 

You don’t have to be a rich man or a big manu- 















ae facturer to be able to use these ‘‘ Classified, 
te ~ Columns.’’ Our charge is moderate, per- 
he SS, @, haps less than you imagine. Would you 
hy Yen ty like to learn more about it? Then 
oo $4.7, simply fil out and mail this coupon. 
Gy 2% We promise you some interest- 
i * 44% ing facts in return for your 
% a trouble. 
24 D 
: mr Me epartment of 
2, Classified Advertising 
%» So, 
r) $. e e 
rat The Literary Digest 
Cc 
x. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


~ ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Specia!—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
jéc with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing = Enlarging. Femnler one list 2c 
stam 

Expert Photo Finishing, MP ites Barre. Pa. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS | 


GENUINE BARGAINS IN High-grade 
Upright Pian) Slightly ae instruments. 


. MoE den Healys $250 
hbarne00 up up} , Up; 


34 "Enab e8 
Shoko up; good second-hand 
Uprishiesl? up; ey fine Baby Grands at about 
half. Write for full pertioulars. Cash or two 
years’ time. Lyon & Healy, 45 Adams Street, 
Chicago, We ship everywhere on approval. 
Fullest guarantee with every piano. 


FOR THE HOME 


HONEY.—Direct from Apiary; flavor and 
sweetness of Calif. Sage; finest flavored deli- 
cacy. Superior. Prices and information 
Spencer Apiaries, ‘Nordhoft, Calif. 


VIRGINIA COUNTRY OURED HAMS 
Best known. Buy direct from the farm 
One year old, 8 to 16 pounds, 25c. per pounc 
FOREST HOME FARM, Purcellville, Va 


ENGRAVING | 























Catalogue and advertisement requireme nts 
of the better class we solicit. Send forsam- 
pies and further information. Gatchel & 

anning, [llustrators and Engravers, Phila. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee _returned 
Send sketch eS free he 
ability. GU ‘and. writ TO 
INVENT, wich Taian List of Inventions 
wanted, sent free, ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World’s Pree r sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co. 849 “F.’’ Washington, 


Patents that Protect and Pay. oon and 
books free. Rates reasonable. Highest ref- 
erences. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 612 F St,, Washington, D. . 


Patents— Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence. Pat- 
ent Lawyers, 610 F St., Washington 

Fst.49 years, Best references. Careful work. 
Terms moderate. Booklet and advice FREE 


ENE C. BROWN, ENGINEER AND 
ATTORNEY: AT-LAW, pacer Bldg . Wash- 


























ington, D.C., Member Bar of U.8 reme 
Court, 9.years Examiner U. 8. Patent Office. 
PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: **What 


and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Potente and 61-p. Guide. Special offer. 
rooman, F St., Washington. D. 

a that PROTEOT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of | 
six cents stamps. 

R. 8. & A. B. LACEY 

Dept. 68, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869, 











INVESTIGATE CALIFORNIA SECURI- 
TIES which return from 5% to 64% onthe 
investment. We buy and sell high-class 
investment bonds suitable for Banks, 
Bankers, ‘I'rust Companies, Trust Estates 
and Individuals demanding absolutely 
sound securities. Will gladly furnish in- 
formation concernin alifornia Securi- 
ties and special information 
bonds we offer for sale. Municipal and 
School Bonds to return greatest yield; 
high: class Pabilc Utility Bonds. Building 
pee — eal eents equnsity. 
Sevigation Bon Add 

| TERN: RY P cork. THE BANK. OF SOUTH: 
ERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WHAT BETTER Xmas or New Year’s 
present than this? We issue Certificates 
‘posit for, iM (or multiples) bearing 

PER © - @ year interest. 
es semi- phd sf Secured by First 
Mortgage on City Real Estate in hands of 
Trustee—and so certified. 


E. M. MARTIN, Secretary, Key West, Fla. 


RE- INVEST your January Dividends in 7% 
Farm Mortgages well supervised. Every cli- 
ent protected. Highest references. Booklet. 

Hamilton Burch, Att'y, Box 14, McRae, G 
WE MAKE AND SELL somata 
FARM AND CITY LOANS in the best 
sections of the State - Oklahoma. 
oe bet tng MORTGAGS LOAN 
O. Box 277, pth gM 


REAL ESTATE 


ALFALFA AND FRUIT LANDS in the 
Pecos Valley, #50 an acre and up, will 
make you rich in a few years. Wi rite to-day 
for Pecos Valley literature and six months’ 


regarding 























subscription to **The Earth,” our land 
journal, free. 0. L. Seagraves. Gen. Col- 
onization Agent, A. T. & S. F. Ry., 1172 D, 


Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—SAW MILL 
Located in center of good White Oak tim- 





ber; five railroads to draw log sup) ly from; 
mill now making Quarter-Sawed White Oak 
Lumber. Splendid Address. 


opportunity. 
Literary Digest, Box 23 Bh 


BONGALOW ox CAPE COD, Falmouth 
Heights, Mass. 300 hee from shore. Superb 
sea view, 7 rooms, bath, hot and cold water; 
finely built, fully’ furaiahed Flower beds, 
lawn. Select bomen colony. Write for 
price s ory Tensonsh: ble. 

GREENE, , Hightstown, N. J. 


FOR FREE illustrated booklets about the 
best, rice lands, orange, fig, and vegetable 
land in the Gulf Coast of Zesas, in an 
‘nea climate, address the ow 

HEO. F. KOCH & CO. Binz Bldg., 
ee ly Texas. 


GOOD onal IRON, PHOSPHATE ‘and. 
THER MINERAL 
eo No, 1 Factory Shee 


J. R. BRYAN, Birmingham, Ala. 


TYPEWRITERS 


50 Model 6 Pominaton 4 Typewriters, B est 
Condition, $23 each. Mode! 2, $12. Under- 
woods, $25. All makes pews tl low. Guaran- 
teed. “‘Tilustrated Catalog Free. Write to-day. 
Guarantee TypewriterCo., 23 Duane St. iN. : 4 
HOLIDAY GOODS 
WOULD YOU KNOW 
Or have you read tne 
“TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE"? 
Then you will be aera in the story of 
the “FAIRY STONE will mail 
FREE the booklet giving the full story. 
seo Scientifi p Ameri can, Vol. LXXIX. Page 
RITE TO-DAY. We can furnish 
the. Bi. eet from Old V irginta n Pat- 
tick Co. Small, 50c.; Medium, Tic. and 
Large. $1.00. 
FAIRY OR LUCKY STONE OO. 
Box 710 Charleston, W. Va, 


~ SEND FOR OUR BLUE BOOK of Xmas 
Gifts and Sample : of Stamped Stationery 
and V isiting Card 
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CETT STATIONERS 
Baltimore Maryland 
ad 





Genealox 

ASK ABOUT our Genealogical Christmas 
Presents. Send 15 cents for Catalogue, 1000 
Families, 300 Coats of Arms, 135 pages. illus- 
trated. FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL 
CoMPANy, 3 West 42d Street, New York. 


| KENNELS | 














N BUYING 


BEST 
We have them for sale. English Setters, 
Irish Setters and Pointers. Dogs well 
trained on Quail, Ruffed Grouse, etc. Some 
stock for sale. The finest kennel} of high- 
classed bird- com americs. 


EEL 
Loogootee, Indiana 


COON HOUNDS thoroughly trained, partly 
trained, and puppies of very bes breeding. 
Pioneers in our line. Customers in 36 States. 
Trial allowed. Send 4c. stamps for Catalog. 
SovUTHERN FaRM Coon-HounD KENNELS 
Selmer nessee. R.1 


COTTISH TERRIER 


NEWCASTLE_KENNELS 
Goddard Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 
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